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GENERAL GRANT AND STRONG GOVERNMENT. 





I exPEcTED to write for this number of the “ Review ” an essay 
on “Strong Government,” to show the calamitous evils it has 
brought on other countries, and to point out the dangers with 
which our own is threatened by its stealthy approaches, And 
herein I would have tried to make plain the principle of State 
rights, the solemnity of the compact by which those rights were 
reserved, the dishonesty (not the error) of the interpretation which 
denies them, and the duty of maintaining them as the sheet-anchor 
of individual liberty. But Mr. Boutwell turns me aside, or rather 
puts me back, by a new defense of the third term, which, upon the 
prudent principle of obsta principiis, the friends of free govern- 
ment must settle first of all; for this third-term innovation is to 
arbitrary power what a rat-hole in a Dutch dike is to the surging 
waters of the ocean: if not stopped up, it must become a huge 
crevasse, submerging all the land. 

I do not complain of Mr. Boutwell’s article. He had a right to 
interject his antagonism, and he is an opponent not to be ignored. 
He is (or has been) a high-placed gentleman—Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Representative in Congress, Senator of the United States, 
and Secretary of the Treasury. Besides, he is a man of authority 
in his faction, and trusted to do their polemics. When he speaks 
it is with a voice potential, as double as that of any leader among 
them ; and, on certain points, his expressive silence reveals the de- 
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signs of his associates as well as his own. Moreover, his article 
has some fragments of precious truth, which he has dropped along 
the path of his argument, apparently unconscious of their value. 
These I propose to gather up for the service of liberty and justice, 
to which all truth belongs. 

He admits that Washington and Jefferson were patriotic and 
far-sighted men, entitled to a veneration which will “survive the 
criticism of Judge Howe, and outlive the defense of Judge Black ” 
(p. 372). The whole American Democracy will thank Mr. Boutwell 
for this unexpected and most liberal concession. The friends of free 
government in every land and clime throughout the earth will be 
rejoiced to learn that the Father of this Republic and his great 
coadjutor, the Apostle of Liberty, are acknowledged to be venerable 
even by a subverter of their work, a contemner of their great exam- 
ple, a most obstinate disbeliever in their teachings. I am placed 
individually under special obligations to Mr. Boutwell by his 
gracious permission to speak well of Washington and Jefferson 
without injuring them fatally in his estimation. When he agrees 
that the fame of those illustrious men may still live, notwithstand- 
ing my defense of them against the aspersions of Mr. Howe, he 
accords me a high privilege, and binds me to him “ with cords of 
perdurable toughness.” 

Mr. Boutwell gives us to understand (p. 371) that the character 
of Washington is not be attacked just now, because “his example is 
not the only remaining bulwark for the protection of our assailed 
and imperiled liberties. If this be so, then the reputation of Wash- 
ington will need a more ardent defender” than I. There is some 
obscurity about this language, but the unavoidable inference from 
it seems to be that the projectors of a “strong government” intend 
to break down all the other defenses of civil liberty first, and then, 
when nothing but the example of Washington shall be left for the 
people to rally upon, his reputation will be assaulted so ferociously 
that no ardor of defense can save it from destruction. Be it so. 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” I shall be out of the 
way before that last struggle takes place, but I shall die in the 
belief that the great name of Washington will continue to be a bul- 
wark of civil liberty, invincible forever. If the worst comes to the 
worst and we have no other shield, they who rush upon the thick 
bosses of that one will but dash themselves to pieces. Evidently 
Mr. Boutwell does not see the grandeur of Washington’s character 
or the impregnable basis upon which it stands. The moral influ- 
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ence of it on the hearts of all the world, except a few narrow- 
minded and ignorant enemies of constitutional government, is much 
greater than he thinks. 

But this is a point on which there is not now any dispute be- 
tween Mr. Boutwell and me. He gives it up that both Washington 
and Jefferson were wise and patriotic men, for whom there is no 
lack of veneration. It is not true, however, that my “argument 
against the election of any person to the Presidency a third time is 
based (exclusively) upon the example of Washington and the dec- 
larations of Jefferson.” He was bound to know, and if he read the 
paper he was answering he did know, that I, as well as all the 
friends of the two-term rule, based our support of it upon the ad- 
ditional authority of Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, who greatly 
strengthened the principle, and increased the value of the precedent 
by repeating it. They stood as palpably in the way of the third- 
termers as Washington and Jefferson; and yet Mr. Boutwell has 
not a word to say against them. I take this as an acknowledgment 
that they too have a title to general veneration which can not be 
questioned. All of our great exemplars are allowed, at least for 
the present, to pass with the luster of their reputations undimin- 
ished. For this I can but renew the expressions of my gratitude to 
Mr. Boutwell and the other strong-government men, for whom he 
speaks. 

But the rule is not established only by the example and precept 
of the retiring Presidents. It has a still broader and deeper foun- 
dation in the collective wisdom of the whole nation, which is the 
highest source, the best authority, and the strongest support of all 
law. 

Mr. Boutwell tries to disparage it by saying that Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madison could not have believed in it, else they would 
have made it a part of the written Constitution. He says, substan- 
tially, that, if they had thought a limitation upon the tenure of the 
executive office proper or necessary, their failure to put a provision 
for that purpose into the organic law was a disregard of their duty 
so gross that it admits of no excuse or apology. This is an attempt 
to reason falsely from perverted facts. Mr. Boutwell would never 
have tried it if he could have kept clear of it ; but he had to con- 
struct his argument out of the materials which the strong-govern- 
ment men gave him, and this was the best they could furnish. The 
known truth contradicts every word of it. 

Washington and Madison acted throughout the session of the 
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Convention in steady opposition to unlimited reélections. How or 
why the provision came to be dropped out of the plan at the very 
close of the session needs no explanation here: it is certain that 
Washington and Madison were in no wise to blame for it. They 
both thought it a misfortune, and to this conviction all their con- 
duct was faithful afterward as well as before. When Jefferson, 
who had been absent on the mission to France, returned home, he 
conferred with them and others on the best mode of remedying this 
and some other defects in the instrument ; but, fearing that a seri- 
ous or protracted opposition might cause it to fall through alto- 
gether, they concluded to advise its immediate and unconditional 
ratification. The certainty that Washington would be the first 
President, and the belief that his example would make a law as 
effective as any that could be framed in written words, reconciled 
the country, and gave the whole people faith in the perpetuity of 
their institutions. That Washington considered a third term as 
leading to the overthrow of the Government, and intended his own 
retirement to be a precedent which would shield us from that 
danger, is a fact so notorious that Mr. Boutwell himself can not 
shut his eyes upon it. After saying (p. 375) that Washington 
“vearned for the peace and quiet of private life,” he adds this 
remarkable language—remarkable, I mean, as coming from him : 
“ Nor can there be a doubt that, superadded to these personal con- 
siderations, was the thought that his example might serve as a 
restraint in case of the appearance of a popular leader who should 
seek to subvert the Government through successive elections.” 

Truer words than these were never spoken. But they are not 
all the truth. Mr. Boutwell should have added that Washington’s 
retirement was then and there accepted by the nation as supplying 
the want of a written interdict upon a third term; as filling up 
the casus omissus in the Constitution ; as making a part of our 
free institutions ; as interposing a safeguard against a subversion 
of the Government by successive elections—as the beginning of a 
custom which should have “no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” If anybody suspects me of overstating the case, let him 
look at the record and be satisfied. 

In December, 1796, Washington opened the session of the last 
Congress that assembled under his Administration, as was his wont, 
with a speech, in the course of which he simply referred to the sit- 
uation in which he stood for the last time in the midst of the 
people’s representatives. The answer shows what construction was 
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then given to his conduct in declining a third election ; how grate 
fully it was accepted and how highly it was appreciated as a prece- 
dent for the future. The representatives, speaking for themselves 
and the nation, of whose hearts they believed themselves the faith- 
ful interpreters, said that “that event of itself completed the luster 
of a character already conspicuously unrivaled by the coincidence 
of virtue, talents, success, and public estimation.” This act, like 
his resignation as Commander-in-Chief, they affirmed to be “no less 
rare to mankind than valuable to a republic” ; and concluded thus : 
“For your country’s sake—for the sake of republican liberty—it is 
our earnest wish that your example may be the guide of your suc- 
cessors, and thus, after being the ornament and safeguard of the 
present age, become the patrimony of our descendants.” 

Jefferson’s adoption of the Washington precedent was more 
universally approved than any other act of his pure and beneficent 
life, and the reasoning by which he showed that a third term was 
inconsistent with the safety of the republic has never been contro- 
verted by his worst detractors. By the time Madison served out 
his two terms, the rule had become so firmly fixed in our system 
that even the Father of the Constitution, fresh though he was from 
a victorious struggle with the enemies of the nation in Old England 
and New England, could have done nothing either to strengthen or 
to weaken it. It is true also of Monroe, that nothing was left him 
but implicit obedience. He treated the two-term rule as a settled 
institution, and, if he had shown the slightest sign of disrespect for 
it, he would have lost for ever the unbounded popularity which he 
had won by long years of virtuous survice. 

Jackson was as faithful to it as any of his predecessors, and be- 
lieved as devoutly as they did that the continuance of one man in 
the Presidential office for an indefinite time was in deadly conflict 
with the fundamental idea of a republican government. But he 
doubted the stability of the custom. The fervent love with which 
he was wedded to his country made him jealous of the efforts which 
might be used to debauch her virtue. He had seen strong govern- 
ment raise its head almost as impudently as we see it now. In de- 
fense of the Constitution, he so wounded the monster that most 
men thought it for ever disabled. But he was fully conscious that 
he had “scotched the snake, not killed it.” He feared that some 
adventurous enemy of equal rights, aided by a combination of spe- 
cial interests with corrupt politicians, would contrive an excuse for 
breaking through the unwritten law and get a following large 
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enough to do it. To prevent that calamity he proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would put an express limitation on 
the right of reélection. His view was not concurred in. The rep- 
resentatives of the people and the people themselves thought the 
custom as strong as any amendment could make it. Jackson, ac- 
quiescing, was content to strengthen it by adding his own example 
to the others. 

From that time to the summer of 1875 the wisdom or necessity 
of the two-term rule was never questioned. Nobody denied its 
binding force on the national conscience, and the current of popular 
feeling in its favor, like a great river receiving its affluents from 
every region it drains, became wider and deeper as it rolled down 
through the ages. Of this, the most unmistakable evidence that 
could be given is the rebuke so solemnly and unanimously admin- 
istered by the House of Representatives to General Grant when he 
began to be pressed for a third election. That resolution was 
received with a shout of universal approbation. Mr. Boutwell’s 
studied abstinence from all allusion to it shows that he believes it 
to have been the true expression of a determination to stand by the 
two-term rule, and guard it well against the venal ambition which, 
by breaking it down, would bring our free institutions into peril. 
Both the Congress of 1796, which thanked the Father of his Coun- 
try for making that salutary precedent, and the Congress of 1875, 
which refused to abandon it after eighty years of use, faithfully in- 
terpreted the heart of the nation ; each was a mirror of existing 
public opinion ; and each “gave to the very age and body of the 
time its form and pressure.” 

Our Saxon ancestors had certain customs which made them the 
freest people then in the world. Few of those customs were so 
well established as this one of ours by uninterrupted use and uni- 
versal consent ; but they were customs generally acquiesced in, and 
therefore laws which enlarged their own liberties and defended 
their rights against the encroachments of monarchy. Then rose a 
king, greedy for strong government, and anxious above all things to 
abolish the popular customs which limited his power. He and his 
corrupt parasites tried all that in them lay, now by insidious wiles 
and again by threats of force, to get a surrender of those custom- 
ary rights. But the barons, speaking for themselves and for the 
freemen under their protection, gave him that memorable answer, 
simple to be sure, but made sublime by the occasion : “ Volumus le- 
ges Anglie mutare.” (“We will not change the laws of England.”) 
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This substantially was the answer which Grant got from the Con- 
gress of 1875 when he wanted them to abandon a time-honored 
custom which was “part of our free institutions.” May God for- 
bid that he or his minions should ever have any other ! 

Mr. Boutwell protests most vehemently against the binding 
obligation of a custom ; he asserts that the tradition of the fathers 
with respect to a third term can never have the effect of a written 
restriction—that the tradition in question is not what Congress said 
it was in 1875, a part of our free institutions ; that it is a mere opin- 
ion entertained by men of a past generation, but entitled to no con- 
trolling influence at the present time. He will not condescend to 
give reasons for this judgment; “statement,” he says, “is suffi- 
cient ; argument is unnecessary.” And here is the statement : 
“We refuse to allow the hands of dead men to control the soil of 
the country ; and shall we without inquiry, without a judgment of 
our own, permit the opinions of dead men to control the thoughts 
and the policy of the country?” (p. 373). 

It is a pity to take the conceit out of a gentleman who is so 
happy in his contempt for dead men. But it is necessary to tell 
him that this is not merely an impious violation of the fifth com- 
mandment, but an utterance void of all reason and sense. It is a 
bald absurdity to say that we refuse to allow dead men’s hands to 
cultivate and use the soil; for the hands of dead men were never 
offered to us for that purpose. If it be meant to say that our right 
in the soil is not defined, and our use of it regulated by the laws, 
customs, conveyances, and testamentary writings of dead men, then 
the writer does not at all know what he is talking about; for in 
that sense the soil és controlled by dead men. Precisely the same 
is true of public affairs. While dead men do not vote at elections, 
or collect taxes, or fight in the army, or sit in the courts, yet their 
decisions, customs, opinions, traditions, and enactments define the 
limits of power, protect the liberty of the people, regulate the policy 
and control the thought of the country upon all subjects, religious, 
moral, and legal, as effectually as if they were still alive. Without 
this control, society would go all to pieces in an hour. Without it 
we could have neither church nor state, nor family nor social ex- 
istence. We must be so governed; and it is the mere drivel of 
communism to say, “ We refuse.” 

Why may not a custom like this become binding as a law? 
Congress in December, 1875, declared that it was binding law, 
which could not be disregarded without bringing our free institu- 
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tions into great danger ; therefore, it ought to be strictly adhered 
to, and all the people said, Amen! But Mr. Boutwell considers this 
a mere notion, supported by nothing better than rhetoric. Let him 
and his disciples reflect on it a little further, and see if they are not 
mistaken. 

It is a principle of universal jurisprudence, which prevails in 
every civilized country, that a rule of public or private conduct, 
spontaneously adopted and continuously observed, becomes the law 
of the subject to which it relates, and is perfectly binding on the 
conscience of magistrate and people provided it be reasonable and 
just in itself, notoriously practiced, of long standing, generally ac- 
quiesced in, uniform in its operation, uninterrupted in its course, 
and not in conflict with any law of paramount obligation. Such a 
custom is, always and everywhere, held to be especially sacred 
when it is intended and used as a restriction upon political power 
or a safeguard to civil liberty. 

That the two-term rule is coeval with the Government, consist- 
ent with the Constitution, notorious, uniform, uninterrupted, and 
unopposed for nearly a century, is, as matter of fact, undenied and 
undeniable. It has, therefore, all the requisites of a binding law, 
unless its opponents can show it to be intrinsically an unreasonable 
or bad rule. But I affirm that the custom is salutary, wholesome, 
and good ; and this I can prove to the hearts’ content of all third- 
termers, by their own spokesman, Mr. Boutwell himself. 

He opens his article thus : “In politics, morals, and law there is 
a field for presumption.” If he had been willing to “talk less in 
King Cambyses’ vein,” he would have said that in those sciences, as 
in all others, a truth may be shown by presumptive as well as by 
direct evidence. What, then, are we to presume concerning the 
custom in question when we look at its origin and history? Begun 
and carried out by the foremost men in the world, it was accepted 
from the first, and upheld to the last, by the collective wisdom of 
the whole nation. Does not this raise a presumption—too strong 
to be resisted by any sensible man—that the rule is just, proper, 
and necessary ? 

But, added to this, I can produce Mr. Boutwell’s positive testi- 
mony. I know that the argumentum ad hominem proves nothing. 
I am aware that a cause is not logically lost because one of its 
defenders contradicts himself when he speaks upon it. But, where 
the authors of a new political scheme put forward one of their 
number to reconcile its opponents by displaying its merits, and 
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the advocate admits that it has no merits, it is perfectly fair to 
take him at his word. The confession in this case is none the 
less useful because it is grudgingly made in little pieces which 
lie about, here and there, in mere confusion. It is vexatious to 
pick out these fragmentary revelations, but we must take the 
trouble. Like an unwilling witness under pressure of his con- 
science, the truth oozes out of him drop by drop, and we must 
patiently catch it as it comes. 

He says, totidem verbis (on p. 376), that the authorities in favor 
of the rule are good ; that the “experience of Europe gave rise to 
an opinion in America that it was dangerous to permit the chief 
magistrate to remain in office for a long time,” and then admits that 
“when there was no trustworthy history, either for warning or ex- 
ample, except that of ancient Rome and the history of the media- 
val and feudal states of Europe, the argument [to wit, the argu- 
ment which proves the rule to be necessary] was not bad.” Else- 
where (p. 375) he discloses his knowledge that the argument against 
a third term at that time, instead of being a bad one, was good 
enough to make Washington and his compatriots determine to pre- 
vent it by his example, and thus save the Government from subver- 
sion. Does Mr. Boutwell assert that anything in the history of the 
world has occurred since then which ought to weaken our faith in 
the value and importance of the rule? Certainly not ; on the con- 
trary, he confesses that “ Washington’s example was set off and 
made more impressive by the phenomenon of a Corsican corporal, 
passing as it were at a bound from the ruins of a republic to the 
throne of an empire ” (p. 376) ; and he might have added that in the 
same country, at a later period, another republic was ruined in a 
way which made the warning still more striking. But Mr. Bout- 
well’s confession is fuller yet. In the following passage (p. 375) 
he makes a tolerably clean breast of it. Speaking of the “ general 
disinclination of the American public mind to the election of the 
same person to the Presidency a third time,” he goes on to say: 
“Tt is, however, as old as the Government. It had its roots in the 
experience of the colonists. In Europe hereditary power had fos- 
tered standing armies, and standing armies had maintained heredi- 
tary power. Both were the enemies of personal liberty and popular 
rights. It was the purpose of the founders of our Government to 
render standing armies unnecessary, and the possession of heredi- 
tary power impossible. If the experience of a century is an ade- 
quate test, the end they sought has been attained. They had ob- 
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served, also, that the possession of power, by virtue of office, for 
unlimited periods of time, tended to the establishment of dynastic 
systems, and to their recognition by the people. Hence, provision 
was made in all our Constitutions, State and national, for frequent 
elections in the legislative and executive departments of Govern- 
ment.” 

This certainly is as plain an acknowledgment as can be made 
that continued reélection is dangerous to personal liberty and popu- 
lar rights, and that the two-term limitation, or something equivalent, 
is necessary to save the Government from subversion by standing 
armies and hereditary power. The rule we contend for is, there- 
fore, wise and salutary, the third-termers themselves being judges. 
Not only is that settled : it is undeniably fixed that the custom has 
all the other requisites of a good and valid custom—age, notoriety, 
constant observance, and consistency with previous regulations. 
For those reasons it is and must be a valid law, technically as well 
as morally binding on the country. No American citizen who 
obliges himself, by oath or otherwise, to obey the laws, can honora- 
bly violate this rule or counsel opposition to it, for it is not only 
law, but fundamental law—lex legum—a law of laws—confessedly 
necessary to preserve all others from destruction, 

Mr. Boutwell begs the whole question when he says that the 
apprehension so universally felt of great danger from repeated re- 
elections of the same person did not lead the founders of the repub- 
lic to the adoption of a system which limited the right. It did lead 
them to that very thing. The written Constitution is silent, to be 
sure, but, on the earliest occasion after it went into operation, the 
omission was supplied by a custom which then became, and now is, 
a part of our system as much as anything else it contains. 

Without summing up Mr. Boutwell’s confessions, it will be 
plainly seen by every reader that he has yielded all points. The 
third-termers put up the best man they could find to defend them, 
and he honestly but reluctantly gives away their case. It requires 
some boldness to ask for a judgment after that. But Mr. Bout- 
well’s courage is not wanting in the last extremity. The two-term 
rule may be right in law and morals, but he despises it; it may be 
strong, but his determination to break it down is irrepressible. 

One argument, totally apart from the merits of the question, is 
used with immense success by Mr. Boutwell and all third-termers 
who have written or spoken on the subject. Not one of them neg- 
lects to urge with all his might that opposition to a third term and 
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General Grant is a sentiment almost if not quite universal with 
Democrats. This converts our rancorous enemies by the score: an 
appeal to blind partisan malice is never made in vain. In this dis- 
cussion and for the present purposes of strong government it is the 
most irresistible of all arguments, more potent than Cicero’s best 
oration, more effective than all the logic of Aristotle, more powerful 
than the eloquence that “shook the arsenal and fulmined over 
Greece.” 

We have no answer to this charge of democracy. With all 
humility we plead guilty, and throw ourselves on the mercy of the 
third-termers. Weare Democrats. We believe in the Constitu- 
tion, and in the sanctity of an oath to support it ; in the traditions 
of the fathers, and the principles of free government as settled by 
them. We have held fast to this faith. We never surrendered or 
sold or gave up our heritage. When it was stolen from us we cried 
out upon the robbery, and reclaimed our rights as soon as reclama- 
tion was possible. In the courts we struggled with our utmost 
strength for the restoration of trial by jury and the privilege of 
habeas corpus ; on the hustings, in popular conventions, and in le- 
gislative assemblies we protested against the domination of carpet- 
bag thieves, and exposed remorselessly the dishonest measures by 
which we saw the public Treasury plundered. We thought it a 
good tradition of the fathers that the military power should be sub- 
ordinate to the civil authority ; and, when we saw elections car- 
ried by the bayonet, Legislatures forcibly tumbled out of their seats, 
and the basest scoundrels in the country placed by brute force in 
the offices to which honest men had been elected, our sense of right 
and justice was shocked beyond expression. We thought the right 
of the States to elect their own officers and their own representatives 
in Congress by the free suffrages of their own people was clear as 
the plainest constitutional law could make it. We therefore looked 
with loathing on the systematic violation of this great right, carried 
on for years by the Federal Administration ; and none of us could 
be reconciled to the great swindle of 1876 by which the whole 
nation was basely cheated. 

This is what democracy has led us to. Doubtless we are great 
sinners in the eyes of Mr. Boutwell. Not to have given up these 
principles is a crime for which he can not forgive us. But he ought 
not to blame us too bitterly. We could not help it. We were 
brought up to revere the founders of the republic, and to obey the 
laws and customs which they handed down to us. Instinctively 
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and by habit we loved free institutions, honest observance of oaths, 
and good faith in the execution of public trusts. In all this Mr. 
Boutwell differs from us toto celo. But can he not make some al- 
lowance for our prejudices against fraud, perjury, and corruption, 
unreasonable as those prejudices may seem to his superior wisdom ? 
It is hoped also that he will be somewhat conciliated when he recol- 
lects that our delusions are encouraged by a very general concur- 
rence in them: the white men of the Union by a million majority 
expressed their approbation of our views at the last Presidential 
election, and even negroes by the hundred thousand refused to con- 
demn them. Moreover, it is not true that Democrats alone are op- 
posed to a third term. Republicans—a large majority—not knaves 
and cowards, and not “metallic calves,” but the best men in the 
party—are as much opposed to it as we are. This consideration 
should silence Mr. Boutwell’s mere partisan rhetoric, disarm his 
wrath at once, and “check his thunder in mid-volley.” 

He strikes another blow which hits us hard. He says, in effect, 
that the old government is so battered up that no respect ought 
now to be paid to any principle of its founders. I quote his words 
(p. 273): “We have changed, indeed in some particulars we have 
annihilated, the Constitution of Washington, the Constitution of 
the Fathers. . . . And is the unwritten law more sacred? May the 
people annul the written law of the fathers, and still be perpetu- 
ally bound by their traditions ?” 

This is extremely well put, “ with good emphasis and good dis- 
cretion.” I am compelled to admit that they (Mr. Boutwell and his 
political associates) have annulled the Constitution, not in some, but 
in all particulars. No line or letter of it has escaped their destructive 
hands. Every right of the States and all personal liberty have been 
wantonly outraged. Trial by jury, habeas corpus, free speech, the 
elective franchise, everything that tended to promote the great ob- 
jects for which the Constitution was made, were trodden down. 
The military was placed above the civil authority, and the power 
continues to be claimed for standing armies to “shed the blood of 
war in peace.” To nullify the most important part of our great 
charter, a bill of pains and penalties against ten States and eight 
millions of people was forcibly injected into the bowels of the Con- 
stitution itself, and there it lies to this day, side by side with the 
provision which forbids its existence. Certainly I agree with Mr. 
Boutwell that the written instrument by which our fathers sought 
to secure the blessings of liberty to themeslves and their posterity 
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has been wholly set at naught, and his tone of triumphant interro- 
gation is not out of place when he asks, “Is the unwritten law 
more sacred?” Assuredly it is not. A conscience which is hardy 
enough to spurn the restraints of the written Constitution need not 
affect any remorse for refusing to accept a tradition. Having swal- 
lowed that camel, it is but the folly of the Pharisee to strain at 
this gnat. 

But Mr. Boutwell, being a charitable and fair man, will, I am 
sure, excuse us for adhering to the tradition, though it be connected 
with the Constitution which his party has broken and dishonored. 
We see the whole subject from another point of view. We expect 
the restoration of popular liberty; we hope soon to replace our 
institutions upon the firm foundations which our fathers laid. We 
have already made much progress. Many of our violated rights 
have been vindicated in the courts ; oppressors have been scourged 
back into private life ; the thieves who ruled us for their pleasure 
and plundered us for their profit are on the run; a majority of the 
States, both Houses of Congress, and the unbroken heart of the 
nation are with us; and but for the atrocious fraud of 1876 no rem- 
nant of Asiatic despotism would disgrace this country now. The 
argument that the two-term rule is useless to uphold institutions 
already overthrown will become plainly inapplicable when the 
structure is completely rebuilt. When the ship of state is again 
put on her constitutional tack, this traditionary rule of navigation 
will be as necessary as ever to make her course true and her prog- 
ress safe. 

There is another reason why we can not afford to abandon any 
custom which favors civil liberty, even if the written Constitution 
be considered as hopelessly abolished. Our fathers were freemen 
before the Constitution ; that instrument defined certain preéxisting 
rights established by custom, and provided an organization for de- 
fending them. Suppose the definition to be obliterated and the 
defenses thrown down, would that make us slaves? No; in that 
case we would fall back on the unwritten law. We would stand 
upon the colonial customs, or seek protection under the common 
law, tracing it, if need be, to the reign of Edward the Confessor or 
Alfred the Great, or finding its sources in the still older customs of 
our German ancestors. If all this fails, we will appeal to the great 
unwritten law of Nature—the law that Hooker speaks of when he 
says, “Her seat is in the bosom of God, and her voice is the har- 
mony of the world.” 
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Americans who are true to themselves and one another can not 
afford to give up a custom which is “ part of our free insticutions,” 
merely because previous wrongs have deprived them of other parts. 
On the contrary, the losses already sustained should make ue cling 
all the more closely to what is left. This excuse of Mr. Boutwell 
for his proposed violation of the two-term rule will pass for a good 
one only with men who are hostile to all free institutions. 

Here rises the most important of all questions: What is the 
ultimate object of the third-termers ? Why these desperate efforts 
to push on a third-term candidate in the face of an opposing senti- 
ment expressed by all parties, manifesting itself in all places, and 
certain to be felt at the polls if the election be a free one? Friends 
of republican government, who respect the popular will, could not 
act thus. Even demagogues, who want votes as a mere means of 
getting offices and jobs, do not usually endanger their own success 
by dragooning the common file of their supporters. Without the 
principle of patriots, without the prudence of partisans, the third. 
term men must have some purpose inconsistent with both. The 
general belief is, that they mean to force the nomination of Grant, 
then coerce a false count of the votes, and finally subjugate the 
nation to their personal rule. If this prevailing opinion be erro- 
neous I am not responsible, for I have been among the last to adopt 
it. But there certainly is some evidence tending to show that the 
designs of the Grant men are at enmity with existing institutions, 
and so far revolutionary that they would be called treasonsble if 
treason here, as in England, consisted in seeking to compass the 
death of the Government. 

At a very early period in our history the enemies of republican 
principles were thoroughly equipped, and entered actively upon the 
struggle for supremacy. Some of them got into the Convention 
which framed the Constitution. At their head was Hamilton, who 
laid before the body their whole plan for a central government, 
which, if adopted, would have completely extirpated the rights of 
the States and the liberties of the people : a Chief Executive for 
life, unimpeachable for any misconduct ; a Senate for life ; a trien- 
nial House of Assembly ; a Federal judiciary “ for the determination 
of all matters of general concern”; the Governors of the States to 
be appcinted by the President. Of such a government, the tyranny 
and corruption must have become perfectly unendurable if adminis- 
tered, as it was expected to be, by the men who proposed it ; and 
doubtless it would, in a very short time, have led to a monarchy in 
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name as well as in substance. But the Hamiltonian plan was de- 
feated, and under the auspices of Washington, Madison, and their 
compatriots the present system was framed, by which certain pow- 
ers, specifically enumerated, are bestowed on the General Govern- 
ment, while all others are expressly reserved to the States and the 
people ; and this system is to be administered by agents of the 
people’s choice, strictly accountable, subject to frequent rotation, 
and sworn to keep within the limits of their legal authority. This 
government, so simple and so clear, so definite in all its arrange- 
ments of power, and so guarded against abuse, was hailed at home 
and abroad as the best result of political wisdom that the world 
ever saw. I devoutly believe that the estimate of its friends was 
right, but I have no eulogy to make on it now. I merely claim that 
our obedience to it is due as a moral necessity. If a sworn officer 
willfully violates it, he is guilty of perjury ; if its commands be 
habitually disregarded, the nation is politically ruined, and the 
people are defrauded of their rights. 

But from the very first it had enemies, who tried to subvert it 
and substitute in its place the reign of arbitrary power. There has 
always been an unprincipled faction composed of persons who tried 
to rid themselves of the wholesome limitations which protected the 
equal rights of the States and the people. By frequent changes of 
name and the assumption of new shapes, by appeals to the baser 
passions, by combinations of special interests, by plausible but false 
interpretations of the fundamental law, by adroitly taking advan- 
tage of accidental circumstances, they have often succeeded in 
“ drawing much people after them”—people who really loved free 
institutions, and had no intention to destroy the Government or 
depart from the traditions of the fathers. When their designs be- 
came known, the honest portion of their followers have uniformly 
fallen away from them. Perhaps no instance of this is more strik- 
ing than the direct and positive refusal of the great mass of the 
Republican party, in 1876, to endure the nomination of General 
Grant for a third term. 

That the present movement to that end means simply a conspir- 
acy to wipe out the Constitution once for all, and have done with 
its restraints upon arbitrary power, is proved in so many ways that 
it admits of no doubt. It is publicly urged by all its friends for 
the sole reason that General Grant is a strongman. In the cases of 
Cesar, Cromwell, and both the Napoleons, strength was the qual- 
ity for which they were elevated to absolute power. It is the might 
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of the ruler that overcomes the right of the people whenever a re- 
public is to be strangled. Strength that governs with a rod of iron 
is always the recommendation of one who is to be made a monarch, 
insomuch that the word “king” (Koenig) signifies in the language 
we take it from exactly what General Grant’s adulators habitually 
call him—the strong man. 

But the strong-government idea has been set forth by its pro- 
jectors in various authorized publications, manifestly intended to 
prepare the minds of the American people for the advent of des- 
potism. Before Napoleon mounted the throne, certain well-remem- 
bered articles appeared in the “ Moniteur ” to foreshadow the empire 
that was coming, to prove that a republic was too weak to be com- 
patible with the interests of France, and to show that nothing would 
do but the strong government of one strong man. Precisely simi- 
lar were the approaches of the other Bonaparte to absolute power. 
Here we have almost a repetition of those French articles. One of 
these, anonymous, but printed in a magazine of high authority, de- 
scribes the Constitution of the United States as an effete system, 
adjudges State sovereignty to be treason, declares the masses of 
the Northern Democracy unfit for self-government, anticipates 
that the South will cease to be formidable after the next census, 
and then gives a picture of the good time coming, when a central 
Government, with the States under its feet and the people at its 
mercy, shall exercise a controlling supervision over all elections, 
and regulate all domestic subjects down to marriage and divorce. 
What sort of a head this strong Government shall have, or how he 
shall be called, is not disclosed ; but we are told to look for a change 
in the mode of choosing him, the present plan being antiquated and 
clumsy. 

But the most alarming evidence I have seen that the friends of 
a “third term and General Grant” are plotting the overthrow of 
the Constitution is in Mr. Boutwell’s own article. He knew when 
he wrote it that designs utterly hostile to our free institutions were 
imputed to him, his faction, and his candidate ; that the accusation 
was believed by very many of the most influential men in the Re- 
publican party ; and that it was almost universally thought to be 
true by the Democrats. He could not help but see, in the paper 
which he was undertaking to answer, that the strongest objection 
to the movement for Grant was its anti-constitutional purpose. He 
was also fully aware that nineteen twentieths of the American 
people are true to the Government of their fathers, which they de- 
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sire to see honestly administered, and are totally opposed to any 
kind of personal rule stronger than the laws. Yet Mr. Boutwell 
puts in no word of denial. Why does he stand mute under a charge 
which so seriously affects, not only the political, but the moral in- 
tegrity of himself and his associates? No sane man can hesitate 
for a moment to interpret this silence as a consciousness of guilt. 

But, besides this dumb eloquence, there is something more in 
that same paper. 

In all countries and in all ages it is the uncontrollable impulse 
of public oppressors to call every man a traitor who is not willing 
to be aslave. In the eyes of the usurping tyrant and his sycophan- 
tic flatterers the most odious crime that can be committed is the 
assertion of his legal rights by a freeman. This crime Mr. Bout- 
well charges upon the Democracy, and gloats over the punishment 
they will get for it. He says (p. 373) that “the spirit of rebellion, 
of resistance to the Constitution, is manifested by a large class of 
citizens. These citizens, without exception, are Democrats, and 
they receive aid and encouragement from the Democratic party.” 

Of course, I will not vouch for the absolute perfection of every 
individual who claims to be a Democrat. But that Democrats, as 
a body, or by party concert, have resisted the Constitution in any 
manner, or that they have not submitted even to the unconstitu- 
tional tyranny of the Federal Government with entire passiveness, 
is a falsehood so vile, so gross, and so palpable that I will not be- 
lieve Mr. Boutwell meant to assert it. What he did mean was to 
say that we have claimed our just rights by legal and peaceful ap- 
peals to the public conscience, in the courts and on the rostrum, at 
the polls, and through the press ; and he but speaks after his kind 
when he calls this the “spirit of rebellion,” for, according to his 
theory, lawful opposition to unlawful power is always constructive 
rebellion. He is consistent with his creed when he warns us that 
this spirit shall be wholly extinguished, and that Democrats for 
indulging in it shall be remitted to a state of abject slavery, and 
deprived of all right to control their own affairs, either political or 
private ; and, to that end, all traditionary notions of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity are to be set aside. “It is the purpose of the 
Reptblican party,” says Mr. Boutwell (page 373), to suppress that 
spirit, to render it powerless absolutely, both in personal and public 
affairs, and it may happen that in accomplishing this result the 
example of Washington and the tradition of the fathers will be dis- 
regarded.” While I do not think that a majority of the Republi- 
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can party would assist for one moment in carrying out this brutal 
threat, Mr. Boutwell is ample authority for the belief that the 
Grant leaders are not only insolent enough to utter it, but base 
enough to execute it, if they ever get a chance. 

It is plain enough what prompts them to these desperate mea- 
sures. When the elective franchise was given to the negro they 
thought they had legalized a sure mode of stuffing the ballot-boxes, 
and, so sustained, strong government promised to itself a life with- 
out end. But in the course of time the negroes ceased to stuff, and 
some of them began to vote. This was so contrary to all previous 
calculations that the friends of strong government could not realize 
it ; they thought it must be caused by some mysterious application 
of physical force. To this day Mr. Boutwell is unable to compre- 
hend the possibility of a free negro voting of his own head against 
a carpet-bagger who has robbed him, against a Freedman’s Bank 
that has swindled him out of his earnings, or against a scurvy poli- 
tician who has cheated him by false promises of forty acres and a 
mule. Therefore, he believes in the chimera of a bulldozer as much 
as Cotton Mather believed in witchcraft, and swallows as greedily 
the false and unreasonable evidence which feeds his credulity. He 
declares in this article that in the Southern States “any number of 
citizens are as a public policy of communities and states deprived of 
their civil rights” ; that offices are held there, and power wielded, 
“through proceedings that are systematically tainted with fraud or 
crimsoned with innocent blood”; that “one vote of a white citizen 
in South Carolina is, as a fact in governmerii, equal to three in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, or Illinois”; that there are persons in Con- 
gress who have no right to their seats, “and these persons consti- 
tute the majority in both branches.” These monstrous outrages 
upon the known truth admit of one excuse and only one—Mr. Bout- 
well believed them. 

But the sincerity of his belief in these false statements is no 
excuse for the pretense he makes of honest indignation. That is a 
eham, and he knows it. He and his collaborateurs in the strong- 
government enterprise (including the strong man himself) have no 
conscientious objections to false or forced elections. They have no 
respect whatever for the right of the people to choose their own 
officers, State or national. The strength for which they laud their 
chief so extravagantly was never exhibited during his Presidency, 
except in coercing voters, suppressing true returns, or otherwise 
defeating the legal expression of the popular will. Mr. Boutwell 
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is, therefore, in no condition to speak on this subject as an accuser 
of others; the beam in his own eye disqualifies him to hunt for 
moves in the eye of his brother. Nor could he do General Grant 
any good even by showing that elections are now unfairly con- 
ducted. We desire, above all things, to have a free poll and a fair 
count, and we are much afraid that we will be permanently deprived 
of our right; but we do not look to Grant for redress or remedy. 
We do not trust the arch-enemy of honest elections to purify the 
ballot-box ; for that would be “casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils.” 

I will make Mr. Boutwell a proposition. If he will name any 
kind of violence or intimidation which the Grant faction have not 
used to prevent a true poll, or any form of fraud which they have 
not practiced to falsify returns, or any sort of cheating in the count 
which they have not resorted to, or any species of the crimen false 
which they have not perpetrated as a means of swindling the ma- 
jority ; if they have not filled the seats of Congress with impostors 
whose object it was to misrepresent, injure, and degrade the States 
they pretended to come from; if they did not falsely procure the 
election of infamous men to every kind of State office, or when de- 
feated put them in possession and maintain them there by force of 
arms ; if they did not in 1876 defeat the known will of the nation 
by a most stupendous swindle—if Mr. Boutwell can show that these 
things and others like them were not done at divers times and places, 
under the auspices and with the approbation of General Grant and 
those friends of his who are now pushing him for a third election, 
then I will give up the whole case and promise to vote for his can- 
didate. There! he has a chance to make one vote, without the risk 
of losing his own ; for, if he fails, I will not ask him to vote my ticket: 
I will merely insist that he shall not hereafter turn up the whites of 
his eyes and pretend to be wounded in his virtuous soul, when a fu- 
gitive carpet-bagger tells him how he had to drop his plander and 
fly for his crimes, because negroes were bulldozed at the South. 

General Grant’s own history and character as a civilian make it 
certain that those who support him are enemies of free and honest 
government. These third-termers are not madmen. They have 
tried Grant, and they know what he is good for. Those acts of 
deadly hostility to the Constitution which distinguished the period 
of his Administration they expect him to repeat. Those atrocious 
corruptions which made it the golden age of the public plunderer 
they look for again. I affirm that they intend this, not because 
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they have said so in words, but because, being sane men, they can 
intend nothing else. 

Doubtless he is a strong man—not mentally or morally strong— 
but plenty strong enough with an army at his back to spurn the 
restraints of law and break over the Constitution. It took a strong 
man to make such governors, and judges, and treasurers, and legis- 
lators as he made for the States, and to hold them in place by the 
bayonet ; to force elections against the will of the electors, and to 
inaugurate a President who had been rejected by the people. 

One manifestation of his strength has hardly excited so much 
admiration as it deserves from his followers. During his last term 
he took from the Treasury, in flat defiance of the Constitution, one 
hundred thousand dollars in addition to the hundred thousand which 
was his legal salary. There was a transaction of Cesar’s with the 
Roman treasury not dissimilar to this—and Cesar was a strong 
man ; but Grant, more than Cesar, showed that peculiar contempt 
of law which by his admirers is supposed to be strength. 

Sometimes they tell us that he is not only strong but faithful. 
Faithful to what? To his own breeches-pocket ; to the rich men 
who made him presents ; to the carpet-bag thieves whom he fastened 
on the Southern States ; to the corrupt rings that supported him in 
the North ; to the returning boards who forged election-papers to suit 
him ; to the tools of the vulgar force which thrust his fraud down 
the throat of the nation—to all these he was faithful enough ; but 
faithful to the Constitution and laws he never was. From begin- 
ning to end of his Administration he was treacherous to the most 
sacred trust that human hands can hold. 

This is no railing accusation against General Grant, no harsh 
construction of his past acts, no detraction from his claim to a cer- 
tain degree of personal respectability, no proof that as a despot he 
would not do as well as another. He is a mere soldier, with no 
knowledge of law and no conception of the purpose for which civil 
institutions are made. When elected President, he took the Gov- 
ernment on his hands as a mere job to be done for the interests of 
those who employed and paid him, without caring what rights of 
other persons might suffer. Horace’s description of a military 
chief governing strongly in civil affairs has never in modern times 
been so perfectly realized : 

“Jura negat sibi nata; nihil non arrogat armis.” 


He did not stop to inquire what was in that Constitution which he 
swore to preserve, protect, and defend ; if he had taken an oath to 
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destroy it, his hostility would have been neither less nor greater. 
If there be one provision of the Federal compact more perfectly 
clear than any of the others, it is that which reserves and secures to 
the States all sovereign authority, jurisdiction, and powers, except 
what are specifically enumerated and expressly given to the General 
Government ; but, clear as this is, General Grant never could see 
it. When a politician came to him (especially if he came with a 
present in his hand), and told him that the States had no rights, 
and the doctrine of State sovereignty was mere treason, he believed 
it firmly and acted accordingly. He himself has furnished con- 
clusive proof that, when he stretched forth his rapacious hand and 
took from the public Treasury a hundred thousand dollars more 
than his lawful salary, he had never read or heard about that part 
of the Constitution which forbids the compensation of a President 
to be increased “during the term for which he shall have been 
elected.” It probably never struck him that it was bribery to accept 
money and lands and goods from men whom he immediately after- 
ward appointed to the highest offices in his gift. When to this is 
added the proneness of ignorant ambition to that Cesarean rule of 
ethics which declares everything right which is done regnandi causa, 
you have a character dear to the heart of strong government, but 
utterly unfit to be trusted by a people who desire to be free. 

However that may be, all evidence shows that the object of 
pushing General Grant for a third term is not to give us an honest 
and legal administration of our public affairs, but to set up some 
system of absolutism without law, or, as Mr. Stevens said, “ outside 
of the Constitution.” What form or title shall it have? If its 
projectors succeed, will they give us an imperial despotism, open 
and avowed? Or will they curse us with the heavier and more 
degrading affliction of a rotten republic ? 

If my soul could come into their counsels, or mine honor be 
joined unto their assembly, I would tell them that their success 
now will bring them hideous ruin in the long-run. For a little 
while it may increase their fortunes, or swell their personal conse- 
quence, and gratify their contemptuous hatred of the States and 
people under their arbitrary rule. But strong government is a 
weak contrivance, after all, and never lasts. Its front is of brass, 
but the feet it stands on are always made of clay. Let those who 
would identify their interests with Grantism think well how unsafe 
is the protection they are seeking. 

J. S. Brack. 









THE RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN. 


THERE is, we know, a religion common to all men of sense ; 
though men of sense never say what that religion may be. There 
may be more reasons than one for their reticence. A man of sense 
is well aware that he can say what he pleases without shocking 
the most delicate orthodoxy. He requires no cryptographic art to 
hide his meaning, for plain letters are ciphers to all who are not 
men of sense. The average reader is frightened by the use of cer- 
tain counters, not by the ideas which they symbolize for the under- 
standing. Refrain from dotting your 7s and crossing your ?’s, and 
your utterance will be for him an insoluble mystery. He would be 
shocked if you said in plain terms “there is no God” ; but it is easy 
to give quite an orthodox and edifying turn to the sentiment. We 
have all read defenses of agnosticism, which pass for assaults upon 
the wicked “ deist,” and elaborate expositions of downright mate- 
rialism intended to support Christianity. Men of sense, I fancy, 
often wish to avoid scandal rather than to conceal their sentiments 
from their peers. They trust to a freemasonry which exists among 
themselves, and presents an impenetrable barrier to the sagacity of 
fools. Oné may guess that the esoteric creed drops some articles of 
the orthodox faith ; but the man of sense, while he has a contemptu- 
ous smile for any one who (as M. Renan says of St. Paul) “ believes 
heavily,” or takes all creeds seriously, has a hearty dislike for the 
man who too openly discards the established tenets. Why drop a 
veil so easily worn? Religion is, after all, useful ; and we are even 
bound—for the sensible man can take a high moral tone when he 
pleases—to invent the God who does not exist. 

But how are we to be guided in these troublesome days, when 
rash persons have insisted upon revealing the open secret, and the 
esoteric creed of the sensible man has been proclaimed so that they 
who run may read? On the whole, the sensible man would reply : 
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You had better hold your tongue. We at least, who have no new 
gospel to preach, will not set up for prophets. Let us look on as 
calmly as may be at the huge turmoil of conflicting controversy ; 
smile with equal calmness at the bigots who would damn people for 
losing their way in the dark ; at the pompous dogmatists who would 
face it out that they can see as clearly as in broad daylight ; at the 
feather-headed enthusiasts who take the first will-o’-the-wisp for a 
safe guide, and patch up a new religion out of scraps and tatters of 
half-understood science ; and at the simple-minded philosophers who 
fancy in all seriousness that men are about to become reasoning 
animals. Vanity Fair is a queer place at best ; and, amid all the 
confused outcries that rise ceaselessly from its noisy inhabitants, the 
screams and curses of rival religious quacks are surely the fittest 
to provoke a bitter smile. We may pity the poor pilgrim groaning 
in Doubting Castle, and despise the impotent fury of Giant Pope in 
his ancient den ; but the empty brag of charlatans and humbugs 
in the Fair itself, though they are masquerading in the most impos- 
ing of robes, is best met with silent contempt. Let us trust that, 
somehow or other, the mad bustle will subside in time; that the 
great world will blunder in its own clumsy fashion into some tolerable 
order ; and some scum of effete superstition be worked off in the 
chaotic fermentation. Meanwhile let us cultivate our little area of 
garden, knowing well that, long before a brighter day dawns, we 
too shall have been swept off into the great darkness, and our little 
crotchets and nostrums have become as ludicrous as those of our 
forefathers. Let us possess our souls in peace, and acknowledge 
that Swift has pretty well summed up the fittest epilogue for Jove 
to pronounce upon the farce of the world, “ Z damn such fools !” 
Truth may be hidden in a sneer, and the language of the satirist 
may be translated into most amiable phraseology. Substitute the 
sentimental for the scornful tone, and many tender and generous 
natures will echo the conclusion. Intellectual indolence, which 
shrinks from the painful effort of rearranging first principles, joins 
with a real scrupulosity as to hurting the feelings of babes and 
sucklings, to give force to the sensible man’s remonstrance against 
stirring the waters needlessly. The judgment of common sense 
is not final, but it always has a certain presumption in its favor. 
We must at least show why it is so plausible. It is easy enough 
to retort by calling names, by accusing your sensible adversary of 
cynicism, falsehood, and want of faith in the power of truth. But, 
when one descends from mere generalities, one feels that a view which 
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commends itself not only to the wary, to the prudent, and the world- 
ly-wise, but to many generous and lofty natures, deserves a more 
distinct answer. It should be met, so far as it can be met, point by 
point, and any element of truth which it contains should be fairly 
and frankly acknowledged. And any answer should begin by ad- 
mitting the really strong part of the opponent’s case. There can, I 
think, be no doubt as to where the strength lies. 

It is plain that the appeal for reticence would be thrown away 
upon any one who seriously believed himself able to answer the 
great question, What is to be the religion of the future? If I have 
a gospel, I am bound to proclaim it. But, so long as that question 
remains unanswered and unanswerable, there is a practical difficulty 
which, however overlooked or denied, recurs in one form or other 
with provoking persistency. You may cut the knot by a simple 
declaration that truth is above everything ; but you do not clear 
away the honest scruples of your antagonist : he still shrinks from 
the duty, even if he acknowledges it, and replies by awkward cases 
of conscience. It is very easy and at the present time very safe to 
tilt against the established creeds ; the men who assail them are 
often animated by the purest love of truth ; and yet, when all is 
said and done, we are often tempted to think that the creeds might 
be left to decay of themselves, and to doubt the morality of in- 
forming our grandmother that she is an old fool. 

Let us, however, look at the question a little more distinctly. 
And, in the first place, let us admit fully and frankly that the prob- 
lem about the religion of the future is simply insoluble. Inspired 
prophecy is out of date ; and, though we talk about scientific pre- 
diction in such matters, the phrase is little better than a mockery. 
To predict history is to make a guess with an indefinite chance of 
error. Perhaps we may say pretty confidently that the dead will 
not come to life, nor two and two be proved to make five ; but to 
give any precise form to our vague anticipations of the future is 
simply to court the ridicule of posterity—if posterity is silly enough 
to study our guesses. There is, indeed, a royal road to prophecy in 
this particular case, which is taken often enough. My opinion, 
says each man, is true ; moreover, the truth will prevail ; and hence 
it follows that my opinion, whatever it may be, represents the future 
faith of the world. However satisfactory to the individual mind, 
there are difficulties about using this argument in controversy. 
Doubtless to believe an opinion is to believe that it is true, and to 
doubt that truth will ultimately prevail is to suppose that the de- 
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velopment of thought is nothing but a vague fluctuation hither and 
thither of endless and contradictory blundering. And yet the man 
who can believe that his own conception is definitive and complete, 
and that truth is to be fully reached the day after to-morrow, shows 
that he possesses the sanguine temper and dogmatic self-confidence 
which are, indeed, conditions of the successful propagation of a 
creed, but which are very far from being sufficient conditions of 
success. Too many philosophers and preachers have announced 
themselves to be in possession of the truth to leave us much confi- 
dence in such predictions. M. Comte was very confident of the fu- 
ture of his church ; but it has not yet covered the civilized world. 
Every new church aims at being universal and eternal ; but the one 
thing certain is that all creeds have perished. Socrates is a man, 
therefore Socrates is mortal, passes for a good syllogism. May we 
not say, with an equal show of a sound, inductive basis, Positivism 
is a religion, therefore positivism will die ? 

I hold, after a fashion, the pleasant old doctrine that truth has a 
tendency to prevail. I believe that we may discern in the past his- 
tory of mankind a slow approximation toward truth—a gradual 
substitution of more comprehensive and accurate views of the world 
for the narrower and less verifiable—and I need not expound the 
familiar arguments for that doctrine. It follows, too, that in believ- 
ing any doctrine we believe also that it will slowly force its way to 
a wider recognition in the clash and conflict of rival creeds. We 
believe it to be part of that solid core of truth which is gradually 
freeing itself from superincumbent masses of error and assumption. 
But we have still to ask how far this doctrine can be applied to any 
given contingency. May we infer, for example, from the triumph 
of Christianity that it included more truth than the beliefs which it 
ousted ; or, from the assumed truth of any new creed of our own, 
that it will triumph over the adverse force of existing orthodoxy ? 

Here we have at once to confront a fact which lies on the very 
surface of history. ‘The doctrine of a continuous and uniform 
progress of opinion is simply untenable. Historians of philosophy 
manage occasionally to twist the records of past thought into a 
confirmation of some such view. But, to gain even a show of con- 
tinuity, they have to limit their view to a few scattered men of ex- 
ceptional eminence. They make one bound from the ancient to the 
modern world, or, if they admit a few stepping-stones in the inter- 
val, they at least assume periods of many centuries when thought 
was stagnant or retrograde, and when countless millions remained 
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in placid ignorance, plunged in errors long detected by the few. The 
torch is not really passed from hand to hand by the masses. Soli- 
tary watchers upon rare eminences catch a glimpse of distant lights 
across profound valleys or rather vast breadths of continent steeped 
in supine indifference. Religious thought is as little continuous as 
philosophical, If you are a disbeliever in Christian theology, you 
ean hardly deny that ancient philosophers had reached truths des- 
tined to long ages of oblivion, and opened paths which had fallen 
into complete disuse till again opened by inquirers in the last 
few generations. If you are a Christian, you hold implicitly that 
truths once recognized by the strongest minds have become ob- 
scure or been openly rejected as modern society has become more 
enlightened, but, upon this hypothesis, more corrupt. It may be 
possible to detect a slow evolution in certain profound conceptions 
which underlie all methods of thought ; but it is impossible to deny 
that the evolution is extremely slow, often imperceptible, and con- 
sistent with the rise and decay of various forms of religious belief, 
and therefore, presumably, with the growth of new error or the 
loss of ancient truth. If there has been a slow accumulation of 
treasure in the long run, yet the race has rejected much that it 
once thought valuable, and probably lost for long periods much 
which had intrinsic worth. 

The rationalist may well feel that on many points he would 
sympathize more closely with Marcus Aurelius than with St. Paul. 
The Stoical view of the world and life may appear to him worthier, 
freer from antiquated mythology, and more congenial to modern 
thought than that of the great apostle. And yet the Christian tri- 
umphed ; and why ? For reasons which the Christian apologist never 
tires of enforcing, and of which I am quite content to assume the sub- 
stantial accuracy. It triumphed, doubtless, because it was better 
suited to human nature, that is, the nature of average men of the 
time ; because philosophy flew above their heads, while religion 
grasped their imagination, provided an utterance for their emo- 
tions, and presented an ideal character which they could love and 
understand. The prima-facie inference, indeed, is not that which 
the apologist wishes to draw. A creed may thrive because it falls 
in with the weakness as well as with the strength of its adherents ; 
because it is easily assimilated at once with the current supersti- 
tions and the current philosophy; because it gives that half- 
truth which is for the time the most congenial to the popular 
mind. There is something in Charles II.’s explanation of the 
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preacher’s success—that “his nonsense suited their nonsense” ; 
and, in short, there is a presumption that a religion fitted to the 
actual stage of mental development must be so far unfitted for the 
most advanced minds. The apologist is therefore anxious to point 
out that, though the creed exactly meets the wants of the time, its 
purity and perfection prove that it could not be the product of the 
time. We can understand its success when once originated; we 
can not understand its originating, except from some superhuman 
intelligence. And here, again, omitting the illegitimate leap to the 
supernatural, we can fully admit the general force of the argument. 
To discover a creed capable of clothing the vague emotions of that 
and so many succeeding generations, was clearly a work requiring 
genius of the rarest and highest order, or, more probably, the com- 
bined operation of many men of genius combined in unconscious 
codperation by the collective sentiment of their age. The phenom- 
enon is of the same kind which it is a commonplace to notice in a 
sphere only one degree less exalted. Given your man of genius— 
your Shakespeare or Dante—we can dimly see how he was created 
by the conditions of the time. He is great in virtue of his capacity 
for gathering into one focus and uttering in articulate language the 
thoughts and emotions indistinctly fermenting in the minds of in- 
numerable contemporaries. Yet no one can predict the appearance 
of a man of genius, or show deductively that a Shakespeare must 
have arisen under Elizabeth. The founder of a religion belongs to 
an order still more exalted than that of poets, philosophers, or states- 
men. When he has solved the problem, the answer is simple enough. 
Till he has solved it, we are still blindly groping in the dark, con- 
scious of a want, but totally unable to give it distinct utterance, or 
to predict what will satisfy it. It may be true—let us hope it to be 
true—that the hour will always bring the man ; that we have Shake- 
speares by the dozen ready to burst into song whenever spring- 
time comes ; that society, like the air, is everywhere full of germs 
of genius requiring only the occurrence of the particular degree of 
temperature necessary to give them life and vigor. Yet we are still 
as unable as ever to say what are the conditions productive of those 
flowering times in art or literature which have made a few great 
epochs remarkable to all future ages ; no advance of social science 
brings us perceptibly nearer to a power of prediction ; and, as no hu- 
man being can foretell the advent of the next world-poet, still less 
foretell what his poem will be like, it would be even more futile to 
guess at the date or the contents of the next great religious message. 
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If a religion were simply a philosophy, we should have some 
specious basis for speculation. Comte, for example, traces the 
gradual ebb of theological modes of conception, which banishes the 
supernatural from one sphere of knowledge after another and lib- 
erates the direct vision from the distorting haze of superstition. 
When the stars no longer require the guidance of gods, we get a 
rational astronomy ; and by a similar process we shall reach a really 
scientific system of sociology and ethics, resting on demonstration 
instead of assumption, and free from the element of mystery. But, 
as Comte again maintained, we should still no more have a religion 
than we have an architecture when we understand the laws of me- 
chanics, or a music when we understand the laws of sound. Of 
Comte’s attempt to take the next step, I need say nothing. His 
religion has been ridiculed, I think, more than enough ; but I can 
not doubt that it has the fatal flaw of every attempt to construct 
by rule and line what can only be done, if it can be done at all, by 
the genial energy of a creative imagination. The strange thing is 
that, recognizing so clearly the nature of the task, he should not 
have recognized his own incapacity for succeeding init. A religion 
is the synthesis of a philosophy and a poetry. It is the product of 
a theory of the universe working in the imagination of a people un- 
til it projects itself into vivid concrete symbolism. It must have a 
double aspect, corresponding on one side to the conceptions which 
men have actually framed of the constitution of the world in which 
they live, and, on the other, embodying those conceptions in a shape 
capable of being grasped by the imagination and of serving as a 
framework to the profound but indistinct emotions which it sug- 
gests. The ordinary theological antithesis between faith and reason 
corresponds to the distinction. A creed must appeal to men’s direct 
and “intuitive” perceptions as well as to their logical faculties. It 
must be capable of being presented dogmatically as well as proved 
by chains of syllogisms. Most men, of course, do not reason at all, 
and accept their religion as they accept their science—at second 
hand. The man of science believes the truths of astronomy, be- 
cause they are proved » and the non-scientific man because he be- 
lieves that they are provable, and has had them directly presented 
to him by vivid and intelligible pictures. The ideal religion would 
be suited in the same way both to the philosophic and the popular 
mind. Only in this case the condition is incomparably more diffi- 
cult of fulfillment. Even in physical science, direct vision lags be- 
hind analysis and demoustration ; and it often requires the highest 
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imaginative power to see the results of a mathematical proof, though 
each step of proof may be fully understood. But to convert a phi- 
losophy into a religion, to give to abstract speculation the form and 
coloring which alone can bring it within reach of the ordinary un- 
derstanding, is a task requiring the loftiest genius under the most 
congenial influences. 

It is this double aspect of any vigorous religion which baffles 
not only our powers of prediction, but even of conjecture as to the 
future of faith. What form of belief will satisfy at once the philo- 
sophic thought and the popular impulses of the time? How is it to 
attract at once the thinkers whose sole aim is the extension of our 
narrow circle of intellectual daylight and the poor and ignorant 
who are moved only by the direct power of the creed to grasp their 
imaginations and stimulate their emotions? If it alienates one class, 
it can only render more chaotic the chaotic mass of struggling su- 
perstition ; if it alienates the other, it can not spread beyond a pro- 
fessor’s lecture-room. Even if we have a decided opinion as to the 
philosophical doctrines which are ultimately to prevail, we shall still 
be only at the threshold of the problem. How can they be made 
acceptable to the struggling masses of society ? If not made accept- 
able, how can we be sure that they will not be crushed? J/ thought 
is to advance, we say, this must be its final stage. But how do we 
know that the final stage is at hand? May not philosophers once 
more find that they are losing their hold upon their hearers ; that 
they have gone too fast and too far; and that, being in a small 
minority, they are likely to get the worst of it? There may bea 
retrograde movement in the tidal wave which has often advanced 
so fitfully and irregularly. We have reached the edge of the prom- 
ised land, but who can tell that the race may not be turned back to 
wander for forty years or forty centuries in the wilderness? The 
philosophical movement destroys the old forms of emotional utter- 
ance ; and, till new forms have been elaborated, the emotions re- 
main as a disturbing force. How will men satisfy the needs hitherto 
met by the various forms of worship? What will be the heaven 
and hell of the future ? Will men pray at all, and, if so, to whom? 
How will they express what have been called the supernatural dic- 
tates of the conscience? What will be the precise meaning given 
to such words as holy, spiritual, and divine, which have hitherto 
expressed some of the profoundest moods of which we are con- 
scious? Or is it possible that we shall simply shut up our churches 
and keep our museums and theatres; and that all the emotions 
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which have hitherto been the moving forces of the greatest organi- 
zations will flow in other channels without producing any social 
catastrophe ? 

Theologians ask such questions to pronounce the answer impos- 
sible. They can not conceive any answer but their own ; and calmly 
assume that the destruction or radical transformation of the old 
symbols is equivalent to the destruction of the things symbolized, 
and the alteration of the human nature which created them. For 
my part, I can not even understand the doctrine that the conscience 
(for example) was created by a belief in hell, and will perish when 
hell ceases to be credible. It seems to me clear that the conscience 
created the old hell, and will presumably create a new one, sufficient 
for practical purposes, whenever the ancient mythology decays. 
But, if it is asked, What will be the precise form which is to super- 
sede the old? I can only reply, that is the question to be solved by 
the coming generations and the coming men of genius. Nor can I, 
or any one, tell how far the solution of the immediate future will 
be a compromise, including many ancient elements or a definitive 
acceptance of the soundest philosophical principles. The problem 
is not one of abstract reasoning, but of practice. We have to in- 
quire how an artistic form is to be given to the ancient chorus of 
lamentation and aspiration which has been steaming up for so 
many ages from the race of men, not how we are to formulate with 
scientific accuracy the accumulating body of ascertained truth. 
We are not simply looking forward to the next stage in the evo- 
lution of a theory, but guessing what will be the resultant of a 
confused struggle of conflicting impulses, whose success is only 
affected indirectly by the truth of the doctrines which they em- 
body. 

The rashness of any attempt to unravel the mystery of the 
future might be abundantly confirmed, if confirmation be neces- 
sary, from past experience. We should perhaps find the best 
guidance, in any attempt at prophesying the future of religion, 
from studying the history of the last great revolution of faith. The 
analogy between the present age and that which witnessed the 
introduction of Christianity is too striking to have been missed 
by very many observers. The most superficial acquaintance with 
the general facts shows how close a parallel might be drawn by a 
competent historian. There are none of the striking manifestations 
of the present. day to which it would not be easy to produce an 
analogy, though in some respects on a smaller scale. Now, as 
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then, we can find mystical philosophers trying to evolve a satisfac- 
tory creed by some process of logical legerdemain out of theo- 
sophical moonshine ; and amiable and intelligent persons laboring 
hard to prove that the old mythology could be forced to accept a 
rationalistic interpretation—whether in regard to the inspection of 
entrails or prayers for fine weather ; and philosophers framing sys- 
tems of morality entirely apart from the ancient creeds and suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to themselves, while hopelessly incapable of 
impressing the popular mind ; and politicians, conscious that the 
basis of social order was being sapped by the decay of the faith in 
which it had arisen, and therefore attempting the impossible task 
of galvanizing dead creeds into some semblance of vitality ; and 
strange superstitions creeping out of their lurking-places and gain- 
ing influence in a luxurious society whose intelligence was an ineffec- 
tual safeguard against the most groveling errors; and a dogged 
adherence of formalists and conservatives to ancient ways, and 
much empty profession of barren orthodoxy ; and, beneath all, a 
vague disquiet, a breaking up of ancient social and natural bonds, 
and a blind groping toward some more cosmopolitan creed and some 
deeper satisfaction for the emotional needs of mankind. Yet, there 
is one thing which we do not see, and at which we can not guess : 
What sect is analogous to the ancient Christians? Who are the 
Christians of the present day? Which, in all the huddle of con- 
flicting creeds, is the one which is destined to emerge in triumph ? 
Will it triumph because its theory contains most truth, or because 
it contains that mixture of truth and error which is most congenial 
to the circumstances of the time? If we could have asked an an- 
cient philosopher for his forecast of the future during the first 
century of the propagation of Christianity, he would, we know, 
have treated that exitiabilis superstitio with contempt, and pointed 
out to his own satisfaction the miserable gullibility of its professors 
and the inherent absurdity of the tenets which they professed. And 
yet the creed triumphed. Why should not some creed which to us 
—whether Christians or infidels—seems equally absurd have in it 
the seeds of victory? Nothing could have seemed more revolting 
to the philosopher than the doctrine of the atonement and of the 
crucified God. We are beginning to admit that in a certain sense 
both the philosopher and the object of his contempt might be right. 
The dogma is quite as incredible to a modern thinker as to the an- 
cient philosopher. Yet he may think that it contained the assertion 
of a principle—distorted and perverted as much as you please— 
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which the philosopher had left out of account ; and supplied a want 
which he could not satisfy, because he did not feel it. May there 
not be doctrines, apparently too absurd for discussion, which are 
spreading in obscure regions far below the surface of conscious and 
articulate thought, and destined to have their day ? 

If it is not an idle optimism to assume that superstition is hence- 
forth impossible, I should at least be glad to know distinctly upon 
what grounds our security rests. Js it that we individually are so 
much wiser than our forefathers? I do not wish to underrate mod- 
ern progress, but surely there is something grotesque in the hypoth- 
esis that the average shopkeeper or artisan of the present day is too 
clever to believe in the creeds of his forefathers. I fancy that no one 
has yet ascertained that the brain of to-day is more capacious than 
the brains of the contemporaries of Cesar or St. Paul. Or if I fan- 
cy for a moment that minds trained by modern schools are above 
the reach of sophistry, the doctrine becomes very untenable when 
I take a journey, say, in the Metropolitan Railway from Kensington 
to Blackfriars, Take a cursory glance on such an occasion at any 
of your companions ; look at that respectable grocer studying the 
“ Daily Telegraph”; or the intelligent citizen absorbed in the rec- 
ords of the great Mr. Peace, prince of burglars and murderers. 
Can you pierce his armor of solid indifference by arguments about 
the principle of evolution and the survival of the fittest? Will 
the teaching of Comte, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Hegel, be as 
savory to him as the rhetoric of his dissenting oracle? Is he likely 
to see through fallacies which imposed upon Augustine or Aquinas ? 
Macaulay prophesied that the Catholic Church would endure for 
ever, on the ground that, if Sir Thomas More could believe in the 
nonsense of transubstantiation, men might always believe in it. If 
some modern intellects are in advance of More, the great bulk are 
still far behind him. To found any hopes of an emancipation from 
superstition upon a belief in the elevation of the average intellectual 
standard is, indeed, to build upon a flimsy foundation. I am quite 
unable to see that the cultivation of the masses has reached a point 
at which—I will not say Catholicism, but—paganism is made im- 
possible by the intelligence of mankind. If even witchcraft has be- 
come obsolete, it is not because its absurdity has been demonstrated, 
but because men’s imagination has been directed elsewhere. In- 
deed, the phenomenon of a survival of superstition in the upper classes 
is too common to excite astonishment. A mind which can be edified 
by the tricks of a “medium” is saved, not by intrinsic ability, but 
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by the accidents of time and place, from sharing the grossest su- 
perstitions of Zulus or Esquimaux. 

Nor, indeed, if we inquire into the average state of mind even 
of people who profess to discuss philosophical problems, is the result 
much more encouraging. Discussions of the first principles of 
religious belief have lately become common in popular magazines. 
People argue about materialism or idealism, about the existence of 
God and a soul, and another world, with a freedom which is a re- 
markable symptom in many ways; and to which I certainly have 
no objection. I do not think for one moment that such inquiries 
should be restricted to a class of specialists, or that anybody should 
be discouraged from frank revelations of his state of mind. They 
are often very interesting ; but neither is it possible to doubt, when 
reading such discussions, that most people think it an ample quali- 
fication for the most difficult problems to be tolerably familiar with 
a few technical words. The result is, that most disputants go into 
a modern line of battle armed with antiquated bows and arrows. 
They placidly confute positions which were abandoned by their 
adversaries two or three centuries ago. They argue about free- 
will, for example, or materialism—I will not say, as if they had 
never read the latest discussions upon those ancient controver- 
sies, but as if they had been predecessors of Jonathan Edwards 
and Berkeley. Or, in a rather different direction, it would be 
almost amusing, if it were not rather irritating, to note the im- 
possibility of impressing upon the ordinary disputant the fact that 
a man may disbelieve in hell without disbelieving in the value 
of all morality. He can see no difference between a denial that 
murderers will be tormented for ever and an assertion that murder 
is unobjectionable. The most amiable and candid critics will in- 
form you that to deny the supernatural character of morality is to 
deny its existence; and that, in denying the existence of super- 
natural sanctions, you are not only unconsciously removing a useful 
safeguard of morality, but consciously and explicitly denying that 
there is any difference between right and wrong. 

But I need not gather illustrations of a fact which no serious 
thinker will deny, that much argumentation on such matters rests on 
simple misunderstanding ; and it is inevitable that it should be so : 
for religious development is a complex process of which the logical 
aspect is only one, and, it may be, a subordinate factor. The question 
of its importance in determining the whole must depend upon the 
relation between the select few who are accessible to reason and the 
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vast majority who are profoundly indifferent to truths not immedi- 
ately applicable to practical purposes. What hold do thinkers pos- 
sess upon the masses? How does a change of scientific or philo- 
sophical inceptions become operative upon popular religious beliefs ? 
The philosophers may be compared to the brain of the so-called 
social organism ; but then the organism is one of a very low type. 
It has innumerable nervous centers possessed of a certain subordi- 
nate activity, and only indirectly stimulated and codrdinated by the 
central organ. Impulses may continue to be propagated upon 
which the brain has little influence ; though it may be that there 
is sufficient unity to make the codperation of the brain necessary to 
continuous and energetic vitality. 

Philosophers may condemn the old creed as effete; men of 
sense may simply shrug their shoulders when a serious attempt is 
made to apply its teaching to contravene their palpable interests ; 
but they are equally contemptuous, and not without some prima 
facie justification, when the attempt is made to supplant it by 
more satisfactory doctrine. They feel instinctively that philosophy 
has not found the necessary leverage to move the world. It has 
not the power to put any real stress upon the ordinary mass of man- 
kind. No creed can be said to have a genuine vitality which is 
not one of the forces to be taken into account in the actual, every- 
day conduct of life, which can not make itself heard, if not actually 
obeyed, in the blind struggles of passion which stir the vast bulk 
of the social organism. The man of sense can give reasons enough 
for doubting whether the thinking part of his fellows represent any 
such genuine force. There is no want of ominous symptoms of 
prefound movements slowly evolving themselves in the subterra- 
nean strata of society—to which scarcely a gleam penetrates from 
the polite upper world of civilization and plausible philosophy. 
We may listen, if we will, to stifled rumblings significant of inar- 
ticulate discontent, gradually accumulating like explosive gases in 
confined caverns, till some sudden convulsion may rend the whole 
existing fabric into chaotic fragments. Society sometimes seems to 
resemble Milton’s “small night-foundering skiff ” moored to the scaly 
rind of Leviathan. If the huge dumb monster fairly rouses himself, 
can we hope to put the hook of philosophy in his nostrils, or send 
him to sleep with judicious opiates of sociology and political econ- 
omy, and demonstrations of the general fitness of things? I have 
lately read lamentations over the supposed incompatibility between 
democracy and free-trade principles. Scientific expositions of the 
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mischief done by protection are likely to be thrown away, it is 
urged, upon the illiterate rulers of the future. It sounds probable 
enough ; and to me the only surprising thing seems to be the agree- 
able opinion that people were ever really persuaded by the argu- 
ments of Adam Smith. Free trade, I imagine, triumphed in Eng- 
land because the people who wanted bread cheap were stronger than 
the people who wanted it dear ; the twaddle so often talked about the 
great “law of supply and demand” is enough to show the hopeless 
illogicality of even pretentious advocates of economical orthodoxy. 
Toleration, again, has become a popular name in politics; and I 
sincerely hope that it is being slowly drilled into people’s minds. 
Yet it would be hard to prove that it really rests upon any stronger 
basis than that of general indifference. We don’t burn people for 
not believing what we don’t believe ourselves, and so far we are 
right ; but is it quite plain that, if the world were again agreed in 
believing anything, it would refrain from enforcing it by the old 
physical arguments? When struggles between rival classes are de- 
veloped, involving deeper issues than those of tariffs—when Lazarus 
and Dives come, if they ever come, to a downright tussle—I can not 
feel certain that philosophers will be allowed to arbitrate. They 
may give a watchword here and there ; they may influence some of 
the commanding intellects, and so indirectly affect the contest ; but 
I fear that their best arguments may be as ineffectual as the trumpet- 
blast of modern times to the destruction of a city wall. 

The improbability that ancient creeds should simply revive must, 
therefore, depend upon other conditions than the increase of the 
average intelligence. It seems, it is true, to be a law that there can 
be no resurrection of decaying mythologies. They cease, after a 
time, to stimulate the imagination, and are no longer the sponta- 
neous growth of the intellectual and social forces of the day. No 
conscious process of rehabilitation can, then, give them real vitality. 
The more elaborate the attempt to revive, the more painfully dead 
and mechanical is the result. The new impulses can no more be 
forced into the old channels than made to conform to the cut-and- 
dried theories of innovators. In one case, it is attempted to make 
a river flow in its old bed when the whole configuration of a con- 
tinent is altered ; in the other, to force it into a neat rectangular 
canal defined by mathematical rule and measure. To explain fully 
how and why creeds perish and are renewed would be to give a 
complete answer to the most perplexing problems of social science. 
Yet we may admit the negative conclusion that it is rarely a process 
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of simple and continuous advance. It is not a case in which the 
greater minds can form their own conclusions and impose them 
directly upon the vulgar. The so-called leader is as much a fol- 
lower, and guides by sharing the popular impulse. But neither 
could the mass advance at all without its leaders. The man of 
genius can not simply dictate,,but he may insinuate some element 
of advanced thought. There is a reciprocity, a continual give and 
take, in which the conquering creed is to some extent permeated and 
colored by the higher elements of thought, though it undergoes 
some transformation in the process. 

It is natural that men who realize this difficulty should attempt 
to soften the transition by some dexterous process of conciliation, 
which may allow the old to melt gradually into the new, and give 
on one side free play to the expansion of philosophical thought, while 
on the other it leaves the mass in possession of their ancient sym- 
bols. Why should not the new thoughts leaven the ancient mass 
without setting up any convulsive action? To avoid revolution is 
the great aim of sensible men, for they see how vast is the cost and 
how doubtful the gain, and if they can be avoided by a judicious 
reticence on the part of philosophers, by allowing speculation to 
filtrate gradually through the pores of the old creed, is it not folly 
to attempt to force upon the average mass doctrines which they can 
never understand, and which will only cause odium to their ex- 
pounders? You can not impose your new creed upon mankind, 
even if you had a definitive creed. Why not encourage them to 
glide into it quietly and unconsciously ? I will not here insist upon 
the difficulty that the proposal covers simple insincerity, and that 
what would be very convenient, if it were a spontaneous or uncon- 
scious process, involves an uncomfortable approach to deliberate 
lying and equivocation when it is deliberately adopted from motives 
of policy. But the truth seems to be that the whole process is in- 
appropriate to the conditions of the time. It amounts to proposing 
that we should try to annihilate a danger by ignoring it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an ancient creed ends by working itself so thoroughly into 
alliance with the conservative forces of society that it is no longer 
possible to separate the two interests. Its influence is rigorously 
dependent upon the strong conviction of the governing classes that 
the old creed is bound up with the old order. The supported creed, 
which is popular with all the old women in the world, certainly a 
most estimable and venerable class, is also bound to support their 
prejudices. Their great desire—natural to their age and sex—is to 
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keep things as they are. The old belief is valuable in their eyes 
because (though not solely because) it is the symbol of all opposi- 
tion to the subversive and revolutionary forces. If you could prove 
that Christianity really meant to aid, not denounce Communism, 
the effect would be to destroy the faith of its adherents. The alli- 
ance between the various conservative forces of the world is far 
too intimate and close, and the hostility between conservatives and 
revolutionists far too bitter and deadly, to allow of any conciliation 
by dexterous manipulation of dogmas. If there is no great social 
struggle underlying the religious movement, it may no doubt be 
easier than people suppose to reconcile the purely intellectual differ- 
ences, and to make the old dogmas mean anything.or nothing. But 
if the revolt against the doctrine is chiefly a symptom of a more 
profound and internecine struggle beneath the surface, the proposal 
to cover the divergence by terms capable of being used by both 
parties is doomed to inevitable failure. The proposal to take the 
wind out of the sails of agitators—to prove that the Christian is 
the true socialist and the true reformer—is very plausible, and may 
succeed so long as the agitation is superficial ; but, when passions 
are really inflamed and the contest has become bitter, each party 
feels that it is a juggle. The hatred between republicans and priests 
in France does not depend upon mere questions of speculative 
thought, and, so far from welcoming any mode of softening the differ- 
ence of creed, they would be glad to accentuate them and to provide 
fresh modes of insulting each other’s feelings. In such a case the 
philosophic warfare is but the superficial symptom of a deeper so- 
cial struggle, and the fate of the creed is bound up with the fate of 
the organization by which it is defended. Nor can we suppose that 
the alliance is merely actidental. The objections to a creed which 
weigh with a philosopher are not those, as I have suggested, which 
weigh with or perversely affect the masses. A creed is not de- 
stroyed immediately by attacks of a philosophical kind, though they 
may give a fatal blow to its vitality. There kas long been plenty 
of latent skepticism ; it is only when whole classes come into ex- 
istence, ready for revolt upon other than speculative grounds, that 
the spark could produce an explosion. The prevalence of disbelief 
among the masses must be accounted for by the various causes which 
have undermined the whole of European society with the raw mate- 
rials of revolutionary movement. But we may also assume that, 
unable as the masses may be to appreciate the more purely intel- 
lectual grounds of dissatisfaction, they have a dumb instinct which 
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makes them more or less prepared to accept the conclusions of the 
abstract reasoner. Christianity itself was doubtless the product of 
an analogous spirit of social discontent. But in its origin it pro- 
posed a remedy no longer appropriate to modern wants ; and greatly 
as it has been developed, and radically as its modern supporters may 
differ from its original apostles, it has not been developed in the 
required direction. The old doctrine, for example, makes poverty 
sacred and inevitable, instead of regarding it as an evil to be ex- 
tirpated, which places all our hopes in a world differing from this 
in all its conditions, and to be reached only through a supernatural 
catastrophe, instead of hoping everything from gradual develop- 
ment, and a recognition that the world can only be conquered by 
accepting its conditions as unalterable. This is but one aspect of a 
divergence between two modes of thought, which is too deeply im- 
pressed in their very structure to be overlooked or surmounted, and 
which corresponds not merely to a speculative difference, but to a 
new direction impressed upon human aspirations and upon a change 
of fundamental conceptions which has been thoroughly worked into 
the emotions as well as the beliefs of mankind. Though people 
may not think more clearly than of old, they have slowly assimi- 
lated certain results of the progressive development of thought, and 
society has acquired a different structure, which makes the ancient 
teaching inapplicable. 

To state these obvious considerations in the briefest terms is 
enough to show the complexity of the problem, and to raise a strong 
presumption agaist any hasty solution. To develop them com- 
pletely would require a knowledge of the actual conditions of mod- 
ern society such as no one, perhaps, possesses in the necessary de- 
gree, and a power of impartial judgment upon the most exciting 
questions which is as rare as the requisite intellectual grasp. To infer 
from them with any confidence what will be the outlines of the creed 
of the future would require the insight of the rarest genius to be su- 
peradded to the other qualifications of a competent observer. To 
my mind, therefore, it is simply absurd for any man to answer with 
the slightest confidence the challenge of the hasty inquirer, What 
is to be the religion of the future? I have not the slightest idea. 
I am perfectly certain of my own ignorance, and I have a strong 
impression that almost every one else is equally ignorant. I can see, 
as every one else can see, that a vast social and intellectual trans- 
formation is taking place-——and taking place, probably, with more 
rapidity now than at almost any historical period. I can dimly 
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guess at some of the main characteristics of the process. I can dis- 
cover some conditions, both of the social and the speculative kind, 
which will probably influence the result. I can not doubt that some 
ancient doctrines have lost their vitality, and that some new beliefs 
must be recognized by one who would influence the minds of the 
coming generations. I can not believe in the simple resurrection of 
effete religious ideas ; nor, on the other hand, do I believe that the 
ideas which still have life have as yet been effectually embodied in 
any system which professes to take the place of the old. In saying 
this, I take myself to be simply expressing the conviction of most men 
who think upon such topics at all ; though it is, for obvious reasons, 
natural for many writers to affect to themselves and others more 
confidence than they feel at the bottom of their hearts, both in the 
completeness and in the approaching victory of their own creed. It 
is as well to get rid of that as of other affectations, and to admit 
frankly that the future is shrouded in impenetrable darkness. I can 
not say what will be the outcome of this vast and chaotic fermenta- 
tion of thought. Doubtless all the elements which it contains will 
be somehow represented in the next crystallization of opinion; but 
I envy, or rather I do not envy, the confidence of any man who 
takes upon himself to define its precise character. 

The argument of the more hopeful would be that, after all, mod- 
ern science is what people call a “great fact.” The existence of a 
vast body of definitively established truths, forming an organized 
and coherent system, giving proofs of its vitality by continuous 
growth and of its ability by innumerable applications to our daily 
wants is not only an important element in the question, but it is 
the most conspicuous point of difference between the purely intel- 
lectual conditions of the contemporary evolution and that which 
resulted in the triumph of Christianity. Here is the fixed fulerum, 
an unassailable nucleus of definite belief, round which all other 
beliefs must crystallize. It supplies a ground, intelligible in some 
relations to the ordinary mind, upon which the philosopher may 
base his claims to respect. Whatever system would really prevail, 
must be capable of assimilating modern scientific theories ; for a 
direct assault is hopeless, and to ignore science is impossible. The 
enormous apologetic literature destined to reconcile faith and reason 
is a sufficient proof that the reconciliation is a necessity for the old 
faith—and that it is an impossibility. The ablest thinkers are al- 
ways taking up the impossible problem afresh ; and the emptiest 
charlatan tries to surround himself with some halo of scientific 
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twaddle. Science, moreover, touches men’s interests at so many 
points, that it has the key of the position. The common sense of 
mankind, as well as their lower passions, would crush any open 
attack upon the tangible material results of modern scientific prog- 
ress. Science means steam-engines, telegraphy, and machinery, and, 
whether the reflection be consolatory or the reverse, we may be fully 
confident that all the power of all the priests and all the philosophers 
in the world would be as idle wind if directed against these palpa- 
ble daily conveniences. And, undoubtedly, this consideration is 
enough to imply that scientific thought is a force to be taken into 
account. There are directions in which the incompatibility between 
its results and those of the old creeds is felt by ordinary minds. 
We still pray for a fine harvest ; but we really consult the barome- 
ter, and believe more in the prophecies of meteorologists than in an 
answer to our prayers ; Ze Deums for victories excite more ridicule 
than sympathy ; and we encounter the cholera by improved sys- 
tems of drainage without attributing much value to fasting and 
processions. In other words, the old belief in the supernatural is so 
far extinct that it could not be restored without encountering some 
of the most vigorous beliefs of the time. Science need so far fear 
no direct antagonism. But it is easy for the theologian to with- 
draw ostensibly from the positions which are obviously untenable. 
A believer in transubstantiation has no more scruples than his 
neighbor in using the telegraph, and the most orthodox doctrines 
about the Trinity imply no physiological heresy. No one can doubt 
that Newton’s discoveries have greatly modified the old conception 
of the universe implied in Christian mythology ; and yet, after a 
time, they have been accepted and are enforced in all sincerity by 
the most orthodox theologians. We see, indeed, ingenious mathe- 
maticians ‘at the present day trying to force the latest discoveries in 
physics into the service of old-fashioned theology ; and the opera- 
tion is performed so skillfully as to pass for a genuine argument with 
the intelligent public. 

The danger is not that scientific results will be attacked, but it 
is conceivable, at least, that the scientific spirit may be emasculated. 
You may destroy a limb as certainly, though not as quickly, by a 
ligature as by an amputation. The line of argument is ready at 
hand. You have only to object to the abuse instead of the use of 
the scientific spirit ; to allow people to invent as many telegraphs 
as they please, so long as they don’t draw unpleasant conclusions 
from scientific discoveries. You may denounce specialists who in- 
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sist upon using physiological facts as weapons against theology, 
whereas nobody has a right to mix theology and science except in 
support of arguments from final causes. The positivist warns us 
against the indulgence of an idle curiosity, and proposes to discour- 
age all researches which have no definite aim of immediate utility. 
The sentimentalist appeals from the head to the heart, and pro- 
nounces a love of truth to be immoral whenever it hurts his feel- 
ings. The Catholic, of course, attacks the all-corroding energy of 
the intellect, and tries to enslave Darwinism as his precursors en- 
slaved Aristotle. Though the common sense of mankind may regret 
such assaults when they come into conflict with useful results, it may 
not be so clear about the methods to which the results are owing. 
The boundless curiosity of the scientific mind, its resolution to test 
every dogma—whatever the authority on which it reposes—to sift 
and resift all established beliefs, are undoubtedly troublesome and 
inconvenient to the indolent, that is, to the vast majority. It can 
scarcely be regarded as certain that some form of creed may not 
become popular which would tend to stifle thought and sap the 
sources of its energy. A political empire may be ruined from in- 
ternal weakness as well as by external assaults ; and the empire of 
science is of such 2 nature that, unless it extends, it must decline. 
It is not impossible, surely, though I do not assert it to be probable, 
that the creed of the future may flatter the natural weakness of 
mankind by gradually diminishing the interest in scientific inquiry. 
Popular writers are fond of describing Utopias in which man’s 
power over Nature has indefinitely increased, and machinery been 
applied to hitherto unimaginable results. An imaginative writer 
might, I fancy, employ himself to equally good purpose in describ- 
ing a state of things in which some mechanical discoveries should 
remain, but serve only as a memorial of a distant past, their prin- 
ciples forgotten, their use only known by tradition ; in which the 
power of discovery should have perished, and a steam-engine be 
the object of superstitious reverence—like a gun in the hands of a 
savage—as a mysterious survival from the days of the ancient demi- 
gods. To bring about such a result, it would only be necessary so 
far to emasculate the intellect that men should be reluctant to en- 
counter the labor necessary for extending the borders of science. 
There are abundant precedents for decay as well as for progress, 
and regions enough in which authority has succeeded in shifting 
the impulse to active thought. Why should we regard such an 
ellipse of intellectual energy as henceforth impossible ? 
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I need go no further. When we think of such things—of the 
vast complexity of the processes by which new religions evolve them- 
selves, of the small influence of purely intellectual considerations 
with the vast bulk of mankind, of the enormous improbability of 
any speedy extirpation of error, of the dificulty of impressing men’s 
imaginations, even when you have convinced their reasons—we can 
hardly doubt, it seems to me, that the sensible man has a very 
strong case indeed. Why should we be so impatient of error? 
The enormous majority of the race has, on any hypothesis, been 
plunged in superstitions of various kinds, and, on the whole, it has 
found that it could thrive and be decently happy and contented in 
its ignorance. Science declines to accept catastrophes ; and no ca- 
tastrophe would be more startling than a sudden dispersion of the 
mists that have obscured the human intelligence for so many ages. 
If they grow a little thinner in our time, we may well be content ; 
but is it not childish to be impatient about the rate of development 
of these vast secular processes? Why be in such a hurry to “change 
the errors of the Church of Rome for those of the church of the 
Future”? The generations come and go, and the external form 
of their creeds changes rapidly enough ; but the substance changes 
little. Philosophers wrangle over the old doubts, and even old 
pagan superstitions survive in but slight modifications in the midst 
of Christian populations. The study of “sociology” shows at least 
—if it shows nothing else—that even the most trifling customs 
survive vast periods of apparently revolutionary change. Why 
should we expect to transform in a day or in a century the funda- 
mental beliefs of mankind ? 

It is certainly well to moderate our anticipations. I feel, indeed, 
the heartiest respect for the enthusiasts who show the hopefulness 
of boyhood in proclaiming truth in season and out of season, and 
accept the reproaches of the world as gratifying testimony of their 
fidelity to truth. Undoubtedly they may frequently err—the man 
must be fortunate, indeed, who has never to reproach himself for 
such errors—by forgetting the duty of courtesy and tenderness for 
the weak and the stupid. Reformers are often too anxious to tell 
fools of their folly, and to reproach unduly those who are behind 
the times. It is difficult to draw the line accurately between a 
justifiable reticence and a mean equivocation; it is easy to con- 
found the obvious duty of telling no lies with the more question- 
able practice of proclaiming, at all hazards, every conclusion as 
soon as you have reached it. But it is needless to insist upon a 
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point involving some difficult casuistry, The orthodox may be 
safely trusted to give all necessary emphasis to that aspect of the 
question which is least favorable to full utterance of thought. That 
class, in particular, which is accustomed to argue by a sneer, is most 
emphatic upon the wickedness of their opponents in using the same 
weapons. I simply take note of the fact, which all will admit, that 
the employment of such poisoned arrows should be forbidden on all 
sides; but I confess that to me the most serious danger does not 
appear to be that an excessive love of truth and plainness of speech 
will ever become unduly prevalent. 

Buoyancy of spirit and confidence in the approaching de- 
cease of the devil are indeed only too likely to be checked by the 
considerations to which I have referred. I can not, for my part, 
understand how the frame of mind which is eager for proselytes 
should survive very early youth. I would not conceal my own 
views, but neither could I feel anxious to thrust them upon others ; 
and that, for the very simple reason that conversion appears to me 
to be an absurdity. You can not change a man’s thoughts about 
things as you can change the books in his library. The mind is 
not a box, which can have opinions inserted and extracted at 
pleasure. No belief is good for anything which is not part of 
an organic growth and the natural product of a man’s mental de- 
velopment under the various conditions in which he is placed, 
To promote his intellectual activity, to encourage him to think, 
and to put him in the way of thinking rightly, is a plain duty ; 
but to try to insert ready-made opinions into his mind by dint 
of authority is to contradict the fundamental principles of free 
inquiry. Persons who believe in miraculous intervention, and 
the magical efficacy of special beliefs, may consistently compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte; they may scatter tracts, 
hoping that the sight of a text will upset the convictions of a 
lifetime, or, as some fanatics are said to do, baptize the dying 
infants of the heathen to give them a passport to heaven. But 
the man who counts upon no supernatural assistance can only 
endeavor to help his fellow creature by stimulating any faint spark 
of intellectual activity—a task which is generally difficult enough 
for any human power. Nor, again, is it possible to overlook or 
deny the fact that there is simply no answer to the question which 
will determine—however illogically—the choice of many most ami- 
able and excellent people. If a man will not abandon a religion till 
he has another to put in its place, we must confess that his demand 
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can not be met. The creed of the future, whatever it may be, exists 
only in germ. You can not give to a believer anything in place of 
his cult, of the sacred symbols which reflect his emotions, of the 
whole system of disciplined and organized modes of worship, of 
prayers, of communion with his fellows, which to him are the great 
attractions of his religion. You can not even tell him what system 
is likely to replace them hereafter, or whether human nature is so 
constituted that it will be able simply to drop the old without 
replacing it by anything directly analogous. And, therefore, you 
must admit that for the present a man who would abandon the old 
doctrines is compelled to stand alone. He must find sufficient com- 
fort in the consciousness that he is dealing honestly with his intel- 
lect; he must be able to dispense with the old consolations of 
heaven and hell ; he must be content to admit explicitly that the 
ancient secret has not been revealed, and to hold that people will 
be able to get on somehow or other, even if the most ignorant and 
stupid cease to consider it a solemn duty to dogmatize with the 
utmost confidence upon matters of which the wisest know abso- 
lutely nothing and never expect to know anything. Undoubtedly 
this is to accept a position from which many people will shrink ; 
and it is pleasanter to the ordinary mind to reject it summarily as 
untenable, or to run up some temporary refuge of fine phrases and 
try to believe in its permanence. I only say that I do not see how 
an honest dissenter from the orthodox opinions can act otherwise. 
How we are to act in regard to individuals is a problem which 
admits of much casuistry, and in regard to which I can only express 
the belief that such problems generally solve themselves pretty 
easily for people who are true to themselves and gentle to their 
neighbors. The duty of those who take any part in forming what 
is called public opinion is less complex. It resolves itself into a 
simple acceptance of the undeniable facts. It is impossible to 
overlook the distinction. between philosophical speculation and 
the propagation of a new creed. If a man is not a St. Paul or 
even a St. John the Baptist, he should not take the tone of an 
apostle or a prophet. He may fully believe in the soundness of 
the doctrines which he preaches, and believe in their ultimate vic- 
tory ; but he may equally recognize the undeniable fact that he is 
at most only contributing to lay the philosophical basis of a religion, 
not propagating a fully developed religion. The part is strictly 
subordinate, though it may be essential. The utmost that he can 
do is to help to clear the air from effete superstitions, to extricate 
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moral truths from the misleading associations with which they have 
been entangled, and to encourage, as far as in him lies, the spread 
of truths which may find embodiment in any fresh developments of 
thought. The vast and enormously complex processes which are 
taking place can not be governed and regulated by any single mind. 
A man who fancies that he can dictate a complete system to the 
world only shows that he is arrogant to the verge of insanity. 
Some little may be done by any honest thinker—by any one who 
really aims at advancing inquiry, instead of trying to throw dust in 
people’s eyes. He may help, according to the measure of his 
powers, to stimulate the impulses which are on the side of free 
thought, and which are the best guarantee for a healthy instead of 
a morbid development. It is not merely the right but the duty of 
every one competent to the task to do what in him lies to strength-- 
en the fitful and uncertain influence of a sound intellect upon the 
vast and intricate jumble of conflicting opinions in the world at large. 
The man of sense will probably condemn him, if good sense is taken 
to mean an enlightened regard for our own private interest ; for cer- 
tainly such advocacy is often very unwelcome to the world. But 
if good sense means chiefly a sound estimate of a man’s real position 
and talents, and a judicious application of his talents to honorable 
ends, a sensible man will surely approve of every vigorous exposi- 
tion—not given in an irritating and insulting spirit—of the truths 
which must be the groundwork of a satisfactory religion ; for the 
degree in which that mysterious creed of the future is founded upon 
tenable and verifiable philosophy must be the measure of its success 
in laying down permanent principles for the regulation of human 
conduct. Modest expectations and calm estimates of a man’s real 
value to the world are not productive of any high degree of enthu- 
siasm ; but perhaps, in the long run, they are useful qualities. 


LesLic STEPHEN. 












MCCLELLAN’S LAST SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC. 


PART II. 


Tue battle of Antietam had been fought and won, on the 
17th of September, 1862. General Lee had retreated across the 
Potomac on the night of the 18th. General McClellan, for reasons 
which we have detailed in our former paper, had determined that 
in the condition of his army after the battle an immediate advance 
into the enemy’s country was impracticable ; and, moreover, he had 
reached the utmost limit from which, according to the only order 
that he then held, he could be justified in offensive movements. 
He had fought the battle of Antietam for the defense of Wash- 
ington ; in command of “the troops for the defense of the capi- 
tal,” as the order of September 2d was framed ; and even by this 
construction of his authority he had taken upon himself a vast 
responsibility. The President, on the Ist of October, had visited 
the scene of the battle, learned the exhausted and destitute con- 
dition of the army, told General McClellan that he should not be 
ordered to move until he was ready, and voluntarily promised that 
he should be continued in command. 

There now arose a very extraordinary condition of things. A 
general was in the field, at the head of an army of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand men, awaiting orders. But that army needed indis- 
pensable supplies, before it could be put in motion in pursuit of the 
enemy, and many of its departments required reorganization. It 
had, too, to perform the duty of guarding the passes of a long reach 
of the Potomac against a new invasion of Maryland and a sudden 
descent upon Washington. The higher officials at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, who had the control of military affairs, began at an early 
period after the battle of Antietam to call in question the truth of 


Erratcom.—On page 309 of the “ Review,” for “ northern Maryland” read “ south- 
ern Maryland.” 
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General McClellan’s representations, that he was not receiving the 
supplies which he needed to enable him to execute an order to ad- 
vance into the enemy’s country, where he could not anticipate that 
his march would not be opposed. Under all ordinary circumstances, 
a government would unhesitatingly accept the representations of a 
general in the field, situated as McClellan then was, respecting the 
condition of his army and the possibility of an advance. Of all the 
military men who were in high commands during any part of our 
late war, McClellan was peculiarly fitted to know at all times the 
condition of his troops. His accomplishments as an organizer were 
very remarkable ; his habits of attention to the wants of his troops 
were unceasing ; and he never relaxed his vigilant oversight of 
details of a minute character. Nor were his ability and judgment 
as a strategist inferior to his powers as an organizer. All this was 
well known to the authorities in Washington. Without the exist- 
ence, therefore, of some very extraordinary reason, furnishing a 
motive, good or bad, for not trusting General McClellan as Mr. 
Lincoln had voluntarily promised on the field of Antietam to trust 
him, it is very difficult to account for the fact that an issue was 
gotten up in the counsels at Washington respecting the truth of 
General McClellan’s representations of the condition of his army. 
From the llth to the 28th of October, General McClellan con- 
stantly complained in his dispatches that his requisitions for sup- 
plies had not been met, so as to render it practicable for him to 
advance into the enemy’s country upon an aggressive campaign. 
It is well known that there has been an assertion, transmitted from 
that day to this, that everything which he had asked for had been 
forwarded ; and it has been charged that it was in consequence of 
a constitutional indecision and want of vigor that he did not cross 
the Potomac in pursuit of Lee at least as early as the 10th of Octo- 
ber. Perhaps one half of the nation to-day believe this to be true, 
because it was officially asserted. It is certainly untrue. The ques- 
tion is a question of fact, to be judged upon evidence ; and to be 
judged upon principles of belief such as we apply to any disputed 
matter of history. In that manner we shall examine this assertion. 
We have presented to our readers, from President Lincoln’s 
own lips, indubitable proof that the army was in no condition to 
move on the Ist of October. We shall now descend into details, 
and shall show that General McClellan was right in saying, as he 
did in his report, that, down to the 28th of October, his army still 
lacked the very supplies which were essential to any general move- 
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ment of its corps. The imperative wants of the army, after the 
battle of Antietam, were very numerous. Persons who are not 
professionally acquainted with such matters can not easily conceive 
of the kinds and quantities of things with which an army in active 
operations must be constantly supplied. We conceive of the sol- 
dier as a man whose wants have been systematically reduced to the 
minimum that is consistent with his efficiency. He stands before 
our imaginations well and appropriately clad, from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, and with his musket, his knapsack, 
his ammunition-belt, and his canteen. All superfluities are dis- 
carded, and he bears on his person nothing that is not absolutely 
needful to his vocation, and everything that is needful in the best 
possible condition. But the vast matériel with which the field 
depots of an army must be constantly filled, in order to keep this 
human machine, the soldier, in marching or fighting condition, and 
provide for him when he is wounded or sick, we can bring before us 
only by an effort of the mind, applied to practical details. We 
must think of the supply-trains and the thousands of draught-ani- 
mals required to serve them, and to serve the artillery, and of the 
horses of a higher class to remount the cavalry. We must think of 
clothing, and food, and forage ; of hospital stores, of shelter-tents, 
of ammunition, of tools for intrenching purposes, of mechanical im- 
plements for all the manifold uses of a great multitude of men who 
can safely depend for nothing that is wanted upon the country 
around them. We must remember, too, that nothing is so destruc- 
tive as war; that in a single battle a well-equipped army, even if 
victorious, may be reduced to a state bordering on destitution ; and 
that a long and hurried march of troops may strip them of indispen- 
sable supplies if they get beyond the base from which their sup- 
plies are to come. Recollecting these things, we may be prepared 
to examine the wants of General McClellan’s army after the battle 
of Antietam, not forgetting the important fact that it had been 
taken up by him after the defeat at the second Bull Run, in a con- 
dition of great derangement, and had been employed in marching 
or fighting from the 3d to the 17th of September, in which two 
weeks Maryland had been freed from the presence of the enemy 
and Washington had been saved. 

The principal wants of this army, after the battle of Antietam, 
consisted of horses and forage, ammunition and food, and shoes 
and clothing for the men. Whenever an order might come to Gen- 
eral McClellan enlarging the sphere of his operations and bidding 
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him advance across the Potomac, he could be in no condition to 
obey it unless these indispensable wants of his army had been sup- 
plied. Horses, forage, ammunition, and food came forward slowly ; 
but without shoes and clothing no army could be moved, and the 
deficiencies of this army in shoes and clothing continued to be enor- 
mous down to a very late period after the order of October 6th to 
cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy or drive him south 
was received. The reports of the army quartermasters, made to 
General McClellan’s headquarters between the 15th and the 25th of 
October, leave no possible room for doubt that between those dates 
large bodies of the army were so destitute of shoes, clothing, and 
other indispensable supplies, that a general movement was impos- 
sible before it commenced. The chief quartermaster, Colonel In- 
galls, reported on the 10th, four days after the date of the Presi- 
dent’s order to advance, “ The suffering and impatience are exces- 
sive” ; and unless we suppose that he and the corps commanders, 
and the division and regimental quartermasters, were all engaged 
in a common conspiracy with General McClellan to misrepresent 
the condition of the troops, we must accept their statements as true. 
Some of the corps commanders sent their wagon-trains repeatedly 
on long journeys to the depots where the supplies should have been, 
and the wagons came back empty. Even on the 30th, after the 
movement across the Potomac began, some of the corps had not 
received their supplies, and did not receive them until they were 
crossing the river. Of course, it is entirely immaterial what may 
have appeared on the books or records of the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington in regard to the supplies ordered for 
the Army of the Potomac. The sole question is, When were they 
delivered at the depots of the army in southwestern Maryland, 
sixty or seventy miles from Washington? No one must lose sight 
of and no one must be permitted to obscure the issue : and it must 
not be forgotten that it was the duty of the authorities in Washing- 
ton not only to order the supplies, but to cause them to be placed 
where they were wanted. 

General McClellan’s report contains a tabular statement of cloth- 
ing and equipage received at the different depots of the Army of 
the Potomac, from the Ist of September to the 3lst of October. It 
will be remembered that the battles of South Mountain and Antie- 
tam had been fought before the Ist of October. In whatever con- 
dition the army may have left Washington between the 3d and the 
7th of September, the supplies received before or during those 
VOL, CXXX.—NO. 282. 31 
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battles could not have made up the deficiencies caused by the 
marching and fighting of the two weeks prior to the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the day on which Lee’s army was withdrawn into Virginia. 
The tabular statement above referred to shows that by far the 
greater bulk of most of the enumerated articles reached the depots 
of the army between the 15th and the 25th of October. But, from 
the 25th to the 3lst there came in, of the single article “ boots,” 
20,040, being 6,240 more than were received prior to the 25th. Of 
“ bootees,” there were received 52,900, between October 15th and 
25th, being 43,900 more than were received before the 15th. Of 
“ stockings,” there came in, between the 15th and the 25th, 65,200; 
and between the 25th and the 31st, 30,000 ; being 95,200 received 
since October 15th, and amounting to 66,975 more than had been 
received prior to the 15th. A comparison of the other articles 
enumerated, “ forage-caps,” “‘ cavalry-jackets,” “ canteens,” “ flannel 
shirts,” “ haversacks,” “ trousers,” “coats,” “shelter-tents,” “ camp- 
kettles,” “ mess-pans,” “ overcoats,” “ artillery-jackets,” “ blankets,” 
“ felt hats,” “knit shirts and drawers,” shows like results. There 
were, for example, 70,000 drawers received between the 15th and 
the 31st, being 42,300 more than all the supplies of this article 
that reached the army from the Ist of September to the 15th of 
October. On these facts, if we know how to deal with facts, we 
think our readers will concur with us in believing that Colonel 
Ingalls might well say on the 10th of October that the suffering and 
impatience were excessive ; for let it be observed that these indis- 
pensable supplies, which came in so slowly, after the President’s 
order of the 6th of October had directed a march, came, when they 
did come, to fill earnest and pressing requisitions upon the authori- 
ties in Washington, made continuously from the 11th to the 28th. 
But we have not yet done with this branch of our subject. 
During the period of General McClellan’s reiterated complaints 
that he was not receiving supplies indispensable to an advance into 
Virginia, the President, supposing that something was wrong, caused 
a step to be taken by a gentleman in whom he had entire con- 
fidence, and who was in every way qualified to ascertain the exact 
state of General McClellan’s army. This was Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, who had been Assistant Secretary of War 
at a former period. From him we have obtained, through a com- 
mon friend, the information given in a letter, dated at Philadelphia 
on the 19th of February of the present year, from which we are 
permitted to take the following extracts : 
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I had been actively engaged, about the time of Lee’s [threatened] inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania, in looking after the defenses of our own border, espe- 
cially in connection with the safety of our own lines of road. In the per 
formance of this duty, I was necessarily called to Washington a number of 
times, and, while there, about the middle of October, 1862, I had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, and President Lincoln, in regard to 
the delay in the movement of General McClellan’s army, and its reported 
condition of inefficiency to effect a movement without proper and greatly 
needed supplies. At the request of the President and Secretary of War I 
went to General McClellan’s headquarters, near Harper’s Ferry, and stated to 
him the object of my visit. General McClellan then said that it was nota 
matter that required discussion, but that he would have Major Myers, chief 
quartermaster of his staff, or rather of the Army of the Potomac,* show me 
the requisitions that had been made for supplies, and also a statement of the 
amount received, and that I could draw my own inferences from these data 
as to whether his army had been properly supplied or was in a condition to 
move. He stated that he was not only short of shoes, clothing, and other 
necessaries for the men, but he had not the horses to move his cavalry and 
artillery, and, notwithstanding he had requested it, he had not been author- 
ized to procure his horses from the country where his army lay, although he 
felt sure that he could do so more promptly and more cheaply than the 
horses could be furnished from Washington. 

I said to General McClellan that both the President and the Secretary of 
War were under the impression that all supplies for which he had made 
requisitions had been furnished him, and that they could not understand why 
that should be given as a reason for his failing to move. 

On learning the facts I have stated, I immediately returned to Washington, 
saw Mr. Stanton, General Halleck, and the President, and told them the 
exact state of the case. Both Mr. Stanton and General Halleck then re- 
peated their assurance that all General McClellan’s requisitions had been met; 
and it was then suggested that, as the troops in the forts around Washington 
constituted a part of the Army of the Potomac, the supplies that were 
intended for General McClellan’s army in the field, instead of having been 
sent to hini at Harper’s Ferry, had by some means or other been diverted for 
the use of the troops in the fortifications, and thus had failed to reach him. 
This proved to be the explanation of the trouble, and, in conference with the 
President, he requested the Secretary of War to see that the supplies needed 
were forwarded at once to General McClellan’s army at Harper’s Ferry, and 
also that General McClellan was given the necessary authority to make re- 
quisitions upon the country for the horses needed for his army movement. 
Both of these things were, of course, done instantly, and the result. was that 
General McClellan moved his army—I think in less than a fortnight after the 
eupplies had been forwarded. 


It is apparent, from the internal evidence of the dispatches, that 


* Major Myers was the assistant quartermaster with Colone! Ingalls, 
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Colonel Scott’s visit to the army and his report to the President 
must have occurred at some time between the 20th and the 28th of 
October. After the 20th there was an evident change of tone in 
the dispatches which General Halleck sent to General McClellan by 
order of the President. “Thus, on the 2Ist Halleck telegraphed to 
McClellan: “ Your telegram of 12 m. has been submitted to the 
President. He directs me to say that he has no change to make in 
his order of the 6th instant. If you have not been, and are not 
now, in a condition to obey it, you will be able to show such want 
of ability. The President does not expect impossibilities ; but he 
is very anxious that all this good weather should not be lost. Tele- 
graph when you will move, and on what lines you propose to 
march.” Now, although General Halleck in an official letter, which 
he wrote to the Secretary of War on the 28th, still said that in his 
opinion there had been no such want of supplies as to prevent Gen- 
eral McClellan’s compliance with the orders to advance against the 
enemy, yet it is apparent that the President knew on the 21st that 
there must be reason to doubt the correctness of this opinion, and 
that he would not then permit McClellan to think that impossibili- 
ties were required of him. We therefore date the return of Colonel 
Scott from the army and his report to the President at some time 
after the 21st of October; and, from the fact that sufficient sup- 
plies had not been received on the 28th, and that on the Ist of No- 
vember the last body of the army crossed the Potomac, we conclude 
that the supplies which Colonel Scott caused to be forwarded from 
Washington were dispatched on the 28th, 29th, or 30th of October. 

The figures which we have given above, taken in connection 
with Colonel Scott’s statements, show that between the 6th and 
the 25th of October the forts around Washington must have been 
gorged with supplies, while General McClellan’s army in the field 
was left destitute. Was this a blunder of “red tape,” or was it in- 
tentional? Who caused it, or who was responsible for it? Things 
are sometimes allowed to occur without leaving any trace by which 
the just responsibility for them can afterward be fixed. Whether 
it was by accident or design that General McClellan’s requisitions 
were not filled until after the discovery was made by Colonel Scott 
of the real state of affairs, the detention of McClellan’s army on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac until after the 28th of October is 
accounted for.* 


* While these pages are passing through the press, we have received the results 
of a research which has been kindly made for us by the officials of the Baltimore and 
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But we must for a moment retrace our steps, and must again 
remind the reader that, from the 2d of September until the 6th of 
October, McClellan had no orders under which he could act other- 
wise than on the defensive. It has always seemed to us of the 
highest importance to ascertain, if possible, what were the counsels 
of Stanton and Halleck, and their compeers, which preserved intact 
that inexplicable and unparalleled state of things—McClellan and 
his great army without definite orders until the 6th of October. 
“General McClellan will have command of the fortifications of 
Washington and of all the troops for the defense of the capital,” 
remained his sole order from the 2d of September to the 6th of 
October. Mr. Lincoln knew that McClellan had no orders except 
to ect on the defensive, and that he could not advance except at 
his peril. How was it, and by whom was it, that Mr. Lincoln was 
made to keep things in this condition for the space of five weeks ? 
We can conceive of but one rational explanation of his conduct, 
which will relieve it from a criticism that we do not wish to make. 
He may have considered, down to the battle of Antietam, as Me- 
Clellan did, that the order of September 2d, to act on the defen- 
sive, ended at the Potomac when McClellan had driven Lee across 
that river. If so, the period between the date of the battle of 
Antietam, September 17th, and the 6th of October was a period 


Ohio Railroad Company, at their depot in Washington. These results establish the 
following facts: 1. During the month of October, 1862, the shipments of supplies for 
Generai McClellan’s army, made from Washington, consisted chiefly of regimental 
baggage, medical stores, ammunition, harness, hardware, and iron. Some clothing 
was sent, but not in proportion to other articles. 2. On the 28th, 30th, and 3lst of 
October, no shipments of clothing were made from Washington ; but on the 29th there 
were seven packages and two boxes for the Fifth Regiment of New York Volunteers, 
and one hundred and fifty-two boxes consigned to Captain Alexander Bliss, at Harper's 
Ferry, accompanied by a special agent. This was the supply of clothing spoken of by 
Colonel Ingalls, the Chief Quartermaster, which was intended for Sumner’s corps, and 
which Colonel Ingalls in his report said came almost too late for issue, as the army 
was then crossing into Virginia. (See McClellan’s report, p. 424.) 3. Everything in- 
tended for General McClellan’s army was dispatched from the Washington depot as 
soon as it was received there and could be loaded. The large quantities of clothing, 
shoes, and other supplies, embraced in the tabular statement given in General McClel- 
lan’s report, and which were received at the army depots from the 25th to the 31st of 
October, were sent from Philadelphia, or Harrisburg, to Hagerstown; and a compari- 
son of the dispatches sent by Colonel Ingalls to Harrisburg and his report leave no 
room to doubt that the effect of Colonel Scott’s visit to the army and his report to the 
President was that, in the last days of October, there was the same (although late) ac- 
tivity in sending supplies to Hagerstown from Pennsylvania that was produced in 
sending supplies to Harper’s Ferry from Washington. 
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when McClellan was both waiting for orders to advance and wait- 
ing for indispensable supplies. The order came to McClellan on 
the 7th of October, and the supplies that were absolutely neces- 
sary to enable him to execute it came at the end of three weeks 
afterward.* 

We have now to describe briefly the plans which General Me- 
Clellan had in view, after he crossed the Potomac, for dividing the 
forces of the enemy so that he could attack and beat them in detail. 
Six days sufficed for the march of fifty miles from the Potomac to 
Warrenton, after the last corps of the army had crossed ; notwith- 
standing that heavy rains delayed the movement considerably in the 
beginning, and three of the corps had to wait at least one day at 
the crossings to complete their necessary supplies. At the end of 
the six days, General McClellan had made the different dispositions 
of his troops which his plans for advancing against the enemy con- 
templated. His headquarters were at Rectortown on the 6th of 
November. The main body of his infantry had then reached 
Warrenton, and his advanced cavalry lay some miles south of that 
place, toward Culpepper Court-House. Although, in the order of 
October 6th, the President had advised an interior line of move- 
ment so as to place the army between Washington and the enemy, 
yet he did not peremptorily direct it, and on the 26th of October 
General Halleck had telegraphed to General McClellan as follows : 
“Since you left Washington, I have advised and suggested in rela- 
tion to your movements, but I have given you no orders. I do not 
give you any now. The Government has intrusted you with de- 
feating and driving back the rebel army in your front. I shall not 
attempt to control you in the measures you may adopt for that 
purpose ; you are informed of my views, but the President has 
left you at liberty to adopt them or not as you may deem best.” 
Two observations may be made here: First, that General McClel- 
lan was to make his own plans for the campaign and to be respon- 
sible for them; second, that it was General McClellan who had 
been intrusted with the duty of defeating or driving back the 
enemy. Yet General Halleck was then preparing in Washington 
the evidence which was to be used to furnish the ostensible rea- 








* The cruel suffering inflicted upon the soldiers by this failure to supply them with 
necessaries could be described by living witnesses in terms that we can not command. 
It is a fact that many men, in a corps led by a gallant officer who has depicted to us 
their condition, marched from the Potomac to Warrenton with bare and bleeding 
feet, and could not be shod until they reached that place. 
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son for removing General McClellan from the command, before he 
could encounter the enemy by the plans which he had been left at 
liberty to adopt. Our readers will observe, as we proceed, that it 
could not have been on account of his intended strategy that Gen- 
eral McClellan was to be removed ; but that the evidence, which 
was to furnish a plausible ground for his removal, related wholly to 
the unnecessary delay on the field of Antietam which General Hal- 
leck and others in Washington falsely imputed to him. 

The plan of campaign which General McClellan had adopted 
before he reached Rectortown can be best described in his own 
words : 


The plan of campaign I adopted during the advance was to move the army 
well in hand parallel to the Blue Ridge, taking Warrenton as the point of 
direction for the main body, seizing each pass in the Blue Ridge by detach- 
ments as we approached it, and guarding them after we had passed, as long 
as they would enable the enemy to trouble our communications with the 
Potomac. It was expected that we would unite with the 11th Corps and 
Sickles’s division near Thoroughfare Gap. We depended upon Harper's 
Ferry and Berlin for supplies, until the Manassas Gap Railway was reached ; 
when that occurred, the passes in our rear were to be abandoned, and the 
army massed ready for action or movement in any direction. 

It was my intention, if, upon reaching Ashby’s or any other pass, I found 
that the enemy were in force between it and the Potomac, in the valley of 
the Shenandoah, to move into the valley and endeavor to gain their rear. I 
hardly hoped to accomplish this, but did expect that, by striking in between 
Culpepper Court-House and Little Washington, I could either separate their 
army and beat them in detail, or else force them to concentrate as far back 
as Gordonsville, and thus place the Army of the Potomac in position either 
to adopt the Fredericksburg line of advance upon Richmond, or to be re- 
moved to the Peninsula, if, as I apprehended, it were found impossible to 
supply it by the Orange and Alexandria Railroad beyond Culpepper. 


He then gives in detail the positions in which he had placed the 
different corps of his army, in accordance with this plan, down to 
the 6th of November, adding: “Had I remained in command, I 
should have made the attempt to divide the enemy, as before sug- 
gested ; and, could he have been brought to battle within reach of 
my supplies, I can not doubt that the result would have been a 
brilliant victory for our army.” 

At this time, the distance between the advanced pickets of Gen- 
eral McClellan’s cavalry and Longstreet’s position at Culpepper 
Court-House was hardly six miles ; and, from the compact mass of 
Federal troops collected around Warrenton to Longstreet’s position, 
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the distance was not quite eighteen miles. At the same time Gen- 
eral Lee, with the other half of his army, was about thirty miles 
to the northwest from McClellan’s advanced position, and somewhat 
more than that from Longstreet. General McClellan might, there- 
fore, have well anticipated that he would be able to separate the 
two wings of the Confederate army, beating Longstreet separately, 
or forcing him at least to fall back upon Gordonsville. In that 
event, to transfer the Federal army to Richmond would have been 
only a question respecting its base of supply. If it could not have 
been supplied directly from Washington, beyond Culpepper Court- 
House, it could have been thrown upon the Peninsula and have 
found its old base on the James, with all the advantages of water 
transportation. The map on opposite page shows the positions of 
the Federal and the Confederate troops on the 7th and 8th of No- 
vember. 

At a late hour on the night of November 7th, a special messen- 
ger from the War Department reached General McClellan’s tent at 
Rectortown, bearing the following order : 

HeapqQuarters OF THE ARMY, 
Wasurneton, D. C., November 5, 1862. 

Grenrrat: On the receipt of the order of the President sent herewith, 
you will immediately turn over your command to Major-General Burnside, 
and repair to Trenton, New Jersey; reporting on your arrival at that place 
for further orders. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. W. Harixeck, General-in- Chief. 
Major-General McCietxian. 


War Derarrwent, Apsvtant-GENnERAL’s OFrFice, 
Wasuineton, November 5, 1862. 
Genera Orpers No. 182. 

By direction of the President of the United States, it is ordered that 
Major-General McClellan be relieved from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and that Major-General Burnside take the command of that army. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
E. D. Townsenn, Adjutant-General. 


General Burnside arrived at General McClellan’s tent with the 
messenger who brought the order. Having read the order, McClel- 
lan handed it to his successor, saying quietiy, “ Well, Burnside, you 
are to command the army.” At an early hour on the next morn- 
ing, McClellan, accompanied by his staff, rode toward Warrenton. 
The order changing the command had not then been promulgated 
to the army. As McClellan passed the columns on the road to 
Warrenton, the men greeted him as usual with their enthusiastic 
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cheers, but they looked inquiringly and anxiously into his face, for 
they had somehow, they knew not why, begun to fear that some- 
thing extraordinary was about to happen. This foreboding, half- 
bewildered study of his countenance met him at every step. If the 
troops had known what he knew, what would have been their feel- 
ings, their demonstrations, their fears! He rode on, giving no 
sign of what was in his thoughts, but making his customary 
acknowledgments of the affectionate greetings of the men. After 
he reached Warrenton, a day was spent in viewing the positions 
of the troops and in conferences with General Burnside respecting 
future operations. In the course of that day the order was pub- 
lished, and General McClellan issued a farewell address to the army. 
On the evening of Sunday, the 9th, there was an assembly of officers 
who came to take leave of him. On the 10th he visited some of 
the various camps, and, amid the impassioned cries and demonstra- 
tions of the men, he took a last look of the troops who had followed 
him with such unfaltering devotion. “ History,” he said to the 
officers who crowded around him—“ history will do justice to the 
Army of the Potomac, even if the present generation does not. I 
feel as if I had been intimately connected with each and all of you. 
Nothing is more binding than the friendship of companions in arms, 
May you all in future preserve the high reputation of our army, 
and serve all as well and faithfully as you have served me!” On 
the 11th, at Warrenton Junction, he entered with his staff a railroad 
train that was about to start toward Washington. Here there was 
stationed a detachment of two thousand troops. They were drawn 
up in line, and a salute was fired. The men then broke their ranks, 
surrounded the car in which he was seated, uncoupled it from the 
train and ran it back, insisting wildly that he should not leave 
them, and’ uttering the bitterest imprecations against those who had 
deprived them of their beloved commander. The scene has been 
described to us by an officer who was present as one of fearful ex- 
citement. The moment was critical. One word, one look of en- 
couragement, the lifting of a finger, would have been the signal for 
a revolt against lawful authority, the consequences of which no man 
can measure. McClellan stepped upon the front platform of the 
car, and there was instant silence. His address was short. It 
ended in the memorable words, “Stand by General Burnside as 
you have stood by me, and all will be well.” The soldiers were 
calmed. They rolled the car onward, recoupled it to the train, and 
with one long and mournful huzza bade farewell to their late com- 
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mander, whom many of them were destined never to behold again. 
General McClellan reached Washington on the following day, and 
without tarrying for an hour proceeded at once to Trenton, where 
he arrived at four o’clock in the morning of the 12th. From that 
time he never again saw Lincoln, or Stanton, or Halleck. 

It is not inappropriate to consider here what was squandered by 

the Administration when they took McClellan from the service of 
the country. Aside from all his other powers, in which his useful- 
ness as a general far exceeded those of any other man who was 
then on this side of the Alleghany range, there can be no question 
that he possessed the rare power of inspiring his troops with con- 
fidence in his abilities and attachment to his person, to a very 
uncommon degree. What was the secret of his power over men? 
Why was it that they loved him and fought under him so brave- 
ly, so steadily, oftentimes against odds that would have made an 
army quail under another leader? During the seven days of the 
perilous march to the James, there was terrible fighting ; but the 
Army of the Potomac saved its honor, although attacked, through 
a whole week, by a far larger force, led by some of the ablest 
generals in the Confederate service. If McClellan, when he or- 
dered that flank movement, had been suddenly succeeded by any 
other general who can be named, that army would have been 
annihilated. When the combined forces under Pope were driven 
back upon Washington in a disorderly rout, why was it that, the 
instant McClellan’s restoration to command became known, the 
old enthusiasm, discipline, and order were restored, as if by magic ? 
Why did the officers and the troops fight at Antietam as we know 
they did fight—no important movement in the battle, save one, fail- 
ing to be executed when the order for it was first given? What, 
we again ask, was the secret of McClellan’s power over an army ? 

It is worth while to analyze such a power if we can, because, 
when it exists, it constitutes, for a government that is at war, one 
of its dearest possessions. It is a public property, as valuable as 
any other resources for successful warfare, and therefore requiring 
the most careful and conscientious husbandry. A government that 
throws away such a moral power might as well cripple itself by 
destroying one half of its physical means. It has often been said 
that an army is a machine, and that the more nearly it approaches 
to the condition of a physical machine, that is absolutely under the 
control of an operator, the better army it is. But this idea of an 
army, at least in modern times and in wars in which a great public 
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principle is at stake, requires a good deal of modification. An army 
is a machine, but it is a moral and conscious machine, as well as a 
physical one. It has feelings, passions, intelligence, quick percep- 
tions, and a capacity to understand what is required of it. That 
impalpable essence which is called the esprit de corps of an army, 
what is it but the aggregate feeling of a great body of men, into 
which are fused for a time the moral existences of the individuals 
that compose the mass? Take two soldiers from the ranks, and 
compare their differences in courage, physical strength, power of 
endurance, intelligence, and spirit of obedience, and the differ- 
ences will often be found to be very great. But there is a resultant 
of these qualities, when the average is formed by the union of a 
great mass of individual characters in one organization, and that 
resultant of moral and physical forces is the complex machine with 
which a commander has to deal. 

In studying the careers of distinguished generals who have pos- 
sessed something more of power over their armies than the mere 
authority of their stations gave them, it will be found that the in- 
dividual character of the man has had a great deal to do with his 
influence over his troops. There have been commanders in whom 
the passion for personal glory has been the strongest force in their 
natures; and when the national character has been one that feels 
national glory to be the greatest of all objects, and that character 
has pervaded the armies, deeds almost superhuman have been done. 
When Napoleon I. fulminated his bombastic addresses to his troops, 
he touched a chord of the national honor in their breasts, a feeling 
for the honor of France, while he at the same time aroused in them 
& passionate sympathy with his own glory. When we turn to com- 
manders of an entirely different moral character, we must still look 
to their personal qualities for the secret of whatever extraordinary 
influence they may have exercised over their troops, and must also 
take into consideration the national character and the nature of the 
war. In our late civil war there was a principle at stake on both 
sides, which the masses of the armies on both sides well understood, 
from the first. Perhaps there were greater numbers of soldiers of 
foreign birth in the Federal than there were in the Confederate 
armies, but this foreign element did not prevent the national char- 
acter and the national feeling from predominating over and pervad- 
ing the whole. As a general thing, the soldiers of foreign birth in 
the Federal service understood and believed in the importance of 
the principle at stake as well as the native Americans ; and, when 
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the Federal conscription took place, it was the popular conviction 
of the necessity for reéstablishing the Union under one govern- 
ment that caused a general submission of all classes to a measure 
that was unquestionably beyond the limits of constitutional au- 
thority. 

General McClellan himself was a most conspicuous embodiment 
of the national feeling for the Union, which existed throughout the 
States that adhered to the Federal Government, as he was of the 
general conviction that the welfare of the whole country required 
that State secession be suppressed. He had and he used a great 
power to impart this feeling and conviction to his troops. Officers 
and men who fought under him knew what they were fighting for, 
and they knew it all the better and felt it all the more intensely be- 
cause of the example given to them by a commander whom they 
respected for his virtues, and loved for his conscientious care of 
their lives. They knew that he had a great heart as well as a wise 
head. They knew that in executing his orders they were obeying 
a mind equal to any emergency that they had to encounter; and 
that for those who would have to meet death, or wounds, or dis- 
ease, there would be that tender pity which is the soldier’s greatest 
consolation, and that this softer quality of human nature was in 
McClellan blended with the most robust manliness. Such was the 
feeling toward him, alike among officers and men ; but the former 
regarded him with a larger recognition. They saw in him a repre- 
sentation of the best attributes of our national character—of its 
cultivation, its instructed energy, its moral and religious principle, 
its capacity to encounter difficulties, its devotion to duty, its dis- 
dain of unworthy arts, its superiority to vulgar ambitions, its power 
of self-control when injuries, and injustice, and obloquy, are heaped 
upon faithfui and true-hearted service. To this we must add the 
effect, upon all classes, of what it is difficult to describe, but it is 
something that all can understand. It goes by the name of per- 
sonal magnetism. It is that charm of the personal presence, which 
is compounded of what beams from the countenance and is ex- 
pressed in the manners, and what is intuitively felt to be the nature 
of the man. It is a mysterious influence, but a very powerful one. 
There have been highly distinguished military men who have not 
had a particle of this power, and whom one never cares to see a sec- 
ond time. But, when this power is possessed, it is a great treasure. 
The dying boy, on the field of Antietam, who raised himself on his 
elbow as his general rode by in the heat of the battle, shouted out 
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the familiar name with the most affectionate endearments, and then 
dropped dead upon the turf, might have told the great men at 
Washington what they would lose if they should take this com- 
mander from the head of that army. 

We shall close our discussion of this subject in the next number 
of the Review, with a consideration of the political reason which is 
supposed to have operated upon President Lincoln, and to have 
caused him to remove General McClellan from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. We have shown that the alleged unneces- 
sary delay after the battle of Antietam could not have been pub- 
licly assigned by the President as a reason for this act. The 
delay was known to the President, nearly two weeks before the 
date of the order changing the command, to have been occasioned 
solely by the want of indispensable supplies. It remains for us, 
therefore, to examine the political reason which has been suggested 
as the explanation of the President’s course. This will bring us 
to the character and purpose of the Harrison’s Landing letter, 
which General McClellan wrote to Mr. Lincoln just four months 
before he was ordcred to turn over the command to General Burn- 
side and to report at Trenton. 

G. T. C. 
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Tue present century in America has been made illustrious by 
the names and works of men of genius. With the increase of learn- 
ing, the next generation is to have a more ample and more scholarly 
literature ; but it is not probable that there will soon be another 
constellation like that now passing the zenith. While we are near 
to living men we may fail to see them, in their true relations to the 
age. We have grown up with a life-long reverence for the genius 
of the past, and it requires some courage to set up an author as a 
classic before his century has ended. 

Prominent among the great men of this generation is the subject 
of this essay. More than any of our authors he is an exponent of 
what is native and virile in the thought of this country. Litera- 
ture is sometimes considered as if it had no concern with politics. 
If literature consisted of “woful ballads” and society novels, this 
would be true. But, in any large sense, the constitution and laws 
of a country, with the attendant social customs, are the life and soul 
of its letters. Democratic ideas must pervade any truly American 
work ; but, it is proper to add, democracy, as exhibited in the 
bluster of Buncombe orators in Congress, is quite different from 
the ideal democracy of a philosopher. 

The intellectual life of Emerson for nearly half a century has 
affected educated men with an influence that is immeasurable ; he 
is “the Columbus of modern thought.” Since Lord Bacon, there 
has not been another writer whose resources were so wholly in 
himself. He belongs with the three or four philosophic minds of 
the first order, born of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The relation of Emerson to the philosophy and literature of 
modern times can not be well understood without some considera- 
tion of the state of affairs in New England. The original frame- 
work of society was a theocracy, although government was carried 
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on under democratic forms. The Papacy in its most palmy days 
never had a more complete ascendancy than the clergy in Boston. 

Various circumstances combined to rivet the union of Church 
and state. The Indian wars consolidated the people, and made it 
necessary to drive out every person whose loyalty was not fully 
known. The long struggles to preserve the colonial charters had a 
similar influence. The strong antipathy to the Episcopal form of 
worship was blended with a dogged resistance to monarchy. The 
principles that had overthrown Charles 1. and set up Cromwell sur- 
vived in the colonies, while in England the profligate Charles II. 
and the gloomy despot James II. were annulling the acts of the 
Long Parliament, and trampling out nonconformity. 

For all practical purposes the town and the parish were one. 
The town officers collected taxes for the support of the gospel from 
believers and unbelievers alike. In every place of worship sittings 
were assigned according to some standard of social rank by the 
town officers and deacons. This was called “ seating the meeting.” 
In the church-steeple under the bell-deck was stored the town’s 
stock of powder and ball for common defense. On the church-door 
were legally affixed all public proclamations and the warrants for 
town meetings. 

After one hundred and seventy years of clerical rule, which it 
would be mild to call bigoted, there came a powerful reaction, that 
was felt in doctrine, discipline, and conduct. On the part of the 
evilly-inclined there was manifested a defiance of decorum, a will- 
ful wickedness, and a general indulgence in strong drink. Graphic 
pictures may be seen of this period in Judd’s “ Margaret,” a power- 
ful book, written by a native of the town where, long before, that 
ablest of Calvinists, Jonathan Edwards, wrestled with Fate and 
Free-Will. The reaction in discipline was seen in the adoption of 
the “half-way covenant,” and in allowing withdrawals from the 
parish. But the reaction in doctrine was destined to have more 
important results. More than half the churches in Boston and 
vicinity, while retaining the Congregational name and the tradi- 
tional forms of worship, went through a complete change of faith. 
They rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, of total depravity, of 
election and reprobation, and of the vicarious atonement ; and, 
while they held mainly to the inspiration of the Scriptures, they 
claimed that the interpretation must be in accordance with enlight- 
ened reason. 

Emerson was a son of a Unitarian clergyman, and might almost 
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be considered a Levite in descent ; since no fewer than seven of his 
ancestors, during the brief history of the colony, had been ordained 
preachers. The old faith was now left behind, abandoned by his 
family and friends, as at variance with nature. The old literature 
was left behind, as thorny and unfruitful. A new school of letters 
was to arise, linked with a new philosophy and a new conception of 
piety. Whether the new or the old would be the better for man- 
kind, it is not necessary to consider. The time for change had 
come, and with it the predestined leader, William Ellery Channing. 

When the boy Emerson was receiving the rudiments of educa- 
tion, the literary nutriment of the time was wholly from British 
sources. With half a dozen exceptions, most of them unimportant, 
not a single work of value had appeared in the New World. We 
can scarcely point to any literature of the last century which would 
be of service to a budding philosopher or poet, except as a warning. 
The Revolutionary period was naturally full of stir, and brought 
forth many pamphlets and speeches, notably those of Samuel Adams 
and Thomas Paine ; but hardly anything remains that the world 
continues to read. A vital book is reprinted ; a dead book is de- 
livered over to antiquaries to be embalmed. 

Judged by present standards, the Boston of 1800 was a dull and 
pedantic little town. Its society may have been more stimulating 
and more attractive than its literature ; but such newspapers as the 
“ Columbian Centinel ” are sufficiently self-accusing. To maintain 
liberty, to split hairs in the discussion of Christian doctrine, and to 
find profitable markets for fish, had engrossed the energies of the 
people. Struggles with nature and with savage foes had made the 
colonists hardy ; resistance to kingly power had made them bold 
and self-respecting ; and the pursuit of commerce had brought in 
wealth, that was to serve as a basis for culture in the succeeding 
generation. 

It was in this rather sterile and unlovely field that one of the 
most subtile of philosophers and one of the rarest of imaginative 
poets was to be developed. Genius is always a surprise, because no 
one can see in the bearding boy the hidden strands of ancestral 
traits. Nothing, however, is surer than heredity, for heredity is 
practically fate ; and in this descendant of a line of clergymen were 
to be blended, along with their gravity, patience, and self-control, 
their clear sight, their high moral sense, their love of truth and 
beauty, their skill in dialectics, and their before undreamed-of 
power of imagination. 
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As before said, there was no impetus from behind ; but there 
were a “ promise and potency ” in existing elements. The poet Dana, 
with Greenwood, Channing, and others, were establishing our now 
venerable “ Review ”—writing for nothing, and paying the printer 
besides. In the day of small things this was an event of no ordi- 
nary character. Jor almost the first time men saw an American 
periodical in which living topics were adequately discussed by 
scholars in a tone that was free from cant and pedantry. The in- 
tellectual movement might not have been the consequence of the 
metamorphosis of faith, but it followed closely after—post hoe, if 
not propter hoc—and it is a striking fact that nearly every noted 
poet, historian, scholar, and statesman in New England and in the 
North has been indebted to the influence of Channing and his asso- 
ciates. Many of them sat at his feet as disciples ; all were touched 
by the power of his free spirit. 

Consciously or unconsciously, every living man in the Northern 
tates has been made more liberal in thought, and has been led to 
»roader views of life and duty, by the teachings of Channing. This 
widespread influence has created the audience for the philosophic 
teacher, the circle of readers for the historian and poet, and the 
constituency for the philanthropic statesman. Before the Revolu- 
tion neither Channing nor Emerson could have had a hearing. It 
may be added here that every living American who reads books, or 
listens to sermons or lectures, is swayed by the influence of Emer- 
son. No writer of any elevation of sentiment, certainly no Protes- 
tant writer, has escaped his influence. He stands in the pulpits of 
those who attack or deplore his doctrines. His brilliant points are 
transferred to shine in the sentences of his critics. His philosophy 
and his phrases are in tlie air; men can not escape them. Every 
essayist and peripatetic reformer is translating into more obvious, 
but also into more awkward phrase, such of the Emersonian apo- 
thegms as he has mastered. To know how universally the thought 
and the portable epigrams of Emerson have been diffused, it is 
only necessary for the reader, familiar with recent literature, to open 
some of the earlier essays, such as “ Nature,” or “ English Traits,” 
and to renew the acquaintance begun twenty-five years ago. On 
every page there will be seen scintillating lines that have since be- 
come the common property of mankind, quoted by everybody, like 
Hamlet and Lycidas, and generally without a thought of the source 
whence they came. 

Mr. Emerson’s life has been singularly uneventful ; the facts are 
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few and in simple order. What his future biographer may have to 
relate of his inner experience may be much fuller and more fasci- 
nating. He was born in jsoston in 1803, May 25th, was fitted for 
college at the Latin School, and was graduated at Harvard in 1821. 
He taught school for five years, and then studied divinity. In 1829 
he was ordained as colleague to the Rev. Henry Ware, pastor of 
the Second Church in Boston; but in 1832 he resigned his place, 
and practically left the ministry. He twice visited Europe—in 
1832 and again in 1847. He was married in September, 1830, to 
Miss Ellen Louisa Tucker, who died in February following. In 
1835 he was married to Miss Jackson, a sister of the late eminent 
savant, Charles T. Jackson. In the same year he removed to Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, where his residence has attracted the society 
of congenial people—the Hawthornes, Alcotts, Channings, and 
others—until the historic village has become a rustic Weimar, the 
resort of literary pilgrims every summer. 

His literary work, almost without exception, took the form of 
lectures. A considerable number of them, after having been kept 
for the Horatian nine years and more, have been collected and pub- 
lished ; but many still remain in manuscript, which, it is to be hoped, 
will some time be given to the world. The only departure from 
this even tenor of his literary life was his share in the conduct of 
“The Dial,” a quarterly periodical edited at first by Miss Margaret 
Fuller (Marchioness d’Ossoli) and afterward by himself. The best- 
known contributors were A. Bronson Alcott (father of the world- 
famous Louisa), William H. Channing, George Ripley, now literary 
editor of the “Tribune,” and Theodore Parker. This was known 
as the organ of the “ Transcendentalists,” disciples of an ideal phi- 
losophy, which has been since merged m larger statements, and has 
ceased to exist as a distinct school. 

Authors are easily classified, if we do not attempt nice discrimi- 
nations. But, when Emerson is called philosopher and poet, both 
terms need definition. In his first essay on “ Nature,” in the chapter 
entitled “Idealism,” is a passage that helps us to a correct percep- 
ticn of the man: “ While thus the poet animates Nature with his 
thoughts, he differs from the philosopher only herein, that one pro- 
poses Beauty as his main end; the other Truth. . . . The true 
philosopher and the true poet are one ; and a beauty which is truth, 
and a truth which is beauty, is the aim of both.” 

This is the distinction of Emerson, to have unified poetry and 
philosophy as no one else has done, with the single exception of 
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Goethe. Indeed, with the same exception, no other philosopher has 
taken any rank as a poet, and has been eminent both in prose and 
verse. Excepting Pascal, no philosopher is so entertaining a com- 
panion. We may go further, and say that few philosophers in all 
the ages have enlivened their discussions as Emerson has with the 
surprises of wit, the charm of a grave humor, and the unfailing 
analogies of the natural world. 

Let us observe at the start that metaphysics is but 2 minor 
branch of philosophy, and one that is daily declining in importance. 
It is a science of definitions without known bases. It contains a 
vast amount of laborious logic that leaves us no wiser than we were. 
To read Kant, Hegel, and Hamilton may be intellectually stimu- 
lating ; but, when so much practical work remains to be done, it 
is like a Western settler’s practicing with Indian clubs to develop 
his muscles, when he might be felling trees and building a cabin. 
Doubtless every successive theorist supposed he had solved the uni- 
verse, and each one probably did contribute something to the world’s 
stock of ideas ; but the general view of the systems of philosophy 
as seen in Lewes’s bulky history is like that of a lumber-room in 
the Patent-Office, filled with abortive and superseded inventions. 
Among the philosophers who appear to have most strongly im- 
pressed Emerson may be named Plato, who shines like a star across 
the ages ; Kant, the modern idealist ; Goethe, in his capacity of nat- 
uralist ; and Comte, the formulator of the development of the sci- 
ences. He has also a half-confessed fondness for Berkeley, who 
pushed idealism to the farthest verge until it touched immaterial- 
ity. And by sheer audacity of imagination he anticipated Darwin 
in announcing the theory of evolution. 

That we are spirits in prison, eager for enlargement, and undy- 
ingly curious as to our status in the universe, does not matter We 
shall always speculate, but it is equally certain that we shall not 
penetrate the mystery of being—a mystery just as profound in a 
head of lettuce as in the processes of Shakespeare’s brain. 

Emerson is fitly placed among philosophers ; but it is not be- 
cause he has attempted to arrange universal knowledge in eternal 
formulas. He is a philosopher because he perceives the relations 
of man with nature, and because he shows universal wisdom in 
human affairs. He admires mostly those philosophers who are of 
the intellectual lineage of Plato. The sense of beauty is his su- 
preme faculty. In this respect only one modern author, Ruskin, 
bears a comparison with him ; but, with that particular, the resem- 
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blance ends; for Emerson elaborates no formal landscapes, line by 
line, as are shown in the “ Modern Painters”; instead of this, he 
flashes scenes upon the mind with a mere phrase. 

Parallels are useful to give us clear ideas ; but, in truth, no per- 
fect parallel is possible for Emerson, or for any man of transcend- 
ent original genius. He is in one aspect a unit, a blazing point of 
intelligence ; in another, he is a complex entity, to form which 
strong and various ancestral traits have combined—which Puritan 
tradition tinged—which the revival of free thought under Channing 
nurtured—which German philosophy developed—which the spirit 
of New World democracy inspired—and which the influences of 
nature have softened into love. What distinguishes him from most 
philosophical writers, as has been before intimated, is the force of 
imagination. A page of Hume is full of the germs of thought, but 
Hume sets down principles and theories like arithmetical tables. 
There is no warmth in the man; he is no more enthusiastic than a 
clockmaker. Still colder and more arid is Herbert Spencer. His 
horizon is broad, and his thought is tenacious, but the element of 
poetry is wanting. If men were only thinking-machines, destitute 
of emotion and of the sense of beauty, Spencer would be for them 
a perfect writer. This is not to disparage that great man, whose 
services in favor of practical philosophy all reasoning minds ac- 
knowledge. We are only casting a side-light upon the writings of 
Emerson. 

The profound emotion which we occasionally observe in our 
philosopher must appear to colder minds like the baseless hyperbole 
of Eastern poetry. The truth is, to understand this wonderful, com- 
plex mind, there must be a kindred feeling and a kindred develop- 
ment in the reader. All the world worships Shakespeare, yet the 
attributes that make him the first poet of all the ages are perceived 
by scarcely a thousand men in a generation. Only a poet can do 
justice to Emerson’s philosophy ; only a philosopher will see what 
is deepest and grandest in his verse. The poetic sentiment in view 
of the beautiful or the sublime is easily assumed ; and many per- 
suade themselves that they share the feelings of the poet they read. 
But nature as seen in a library, before a comfortable fire, or as con- 
templated from the seclusion of a hammock, swung under an apple- 
tree, is one thing ; but nature, met face to face, without aid from 
books or from remembered poetical fervors, is quite another thing. 
How many persons actually climb a hill-top, unless it is the fash- 
ion? How many feed their souls by communion with the sea? 
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How many find the haunts of wild flowers, or know the floral alma- 
nac? How many recognize the various songs of birds, and can pre- 
dict the migrations of these winged poets? How many feel any- 
thing but wrath at the physical discomfort of a snow-storm ? 

When a man has a sincere admiration and awe in presence of 
the works of the Creator, he will be in a mood to estimate Emerson 
at his true value. But fancy an ignoble man, a philistine, reading 
this : “I see the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over against 
my house, from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions which an angel 
might share. The long, slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the 
sea of crimson light. From the earth, as ashore, I look out into that 
silent sea, I seem to partake its rapid transformations : the active 
enchantments reach my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the 
morning wind. How does nature deify us with a few and cheap 
elements! Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and 
moonrise my Paphos and unimaginable realms of faerie ; broad 
noon shall be my England of the senses and the understanding ; 
the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams.” 

Colder people will think this an outburst of the riotous blood of 
youth ; yet it is only in Shakespeare and in kindred geniuses that 
the blood riots so. 

Observe this also: “Standing on the bare ground, my head 
bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, all mean 
egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eyeball. 1am nothing ; 
I see all ; the currents of the universal being circulate through me ; 
I am part or particle of God.” 

“ Pantheism !” shouts the ecclesiastic. Not so, but rather the 
losing of mortal sense in contemplation of the infinite. While we 
are quoting, it may be well to look at a passage already referred to, 
which, though in the phrases of to-day, was written nearly forty 
years ago : “ Now we learn what patient periods must round them- 
selves before the rock is formed, then before the rock is broken, 
and the first lichen race has disintegrated the thinnest external plate 
into soil, and opened the door for the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, 
and Pomona, to come in. How far off yet is the trilobite! how 
far the quadruped! how inconceivably remote is man! All duly 
arrive, and then race after race of men. It is a long way from 
granite to the oyster ; farther yet to Plato, and the preaching of the 
immortality of the soul. Yet all must come, as surely as the first 
atom has two sides.” 
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Notice also this prophetic stanza, prefixed to the same essay : 


“ A subtile chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


To state the religious doctrines of Emerson is a matter of deli- 
cacy. If religion were merely the equivalent of piety, it would be 
an easier task. But we observe a cautious phraseology, born not of 
unbelief, but of a high and rare sense of the value of words. He 
avoids the bald and positive terms in which unreflecting minds 
speak of the Infinite. He sees only God in his works and in the 
operation of his laws, and therefore can not picture his personal 
attributes, as Phidias might have thought of Jove. This sensitive 
conscience in terms has led some persons to accuse him of leaving 
God out of his theories. But Emerson is no atheist nor pantheist. 
He is full of natural piety, filial toward the Creator, and broth- 
erly toward mankind. Both his poetry and his prose abound with 
lively descriptions of nature, and show the utmost delight in every 
sight and sound of the material world ; and yet in every hymn the 
undertone of harmony which is heard is the joy of the soul in these 
manifestations of the Divine Author of beauty. He tells us : “The 
aspect of Nature is devout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands 
with bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. The happiest 
man is he who learns from Nature the lesson of worship.” And 
again: “Is not prayer also a study of truth—a sally of the soul 
into the unfound Infinite? No man ever prayed heartily without 
learning something.” 

It is desirable, perhaps, to look a little more closely at what our 
author has proposed to himself todo. The object of modern philos- 
ophy, as Macaulay expressed it, is fruit ; to accomplish something 
beneficial to mankind. The arts and sciences are studied to increase 
knowledge and practical power ; ethics and religions are cultivated 
to develop truth, justice, and piety ; letters and the fine arts are 
used to make clear the perception of beauty and symmetry, and to 
furnish the mind with agreeable images and objects of thought. 
Philosophy should unite all these forces for the well-being of the 
race. “Fruit” is not simply what is good in the material sense. 
It includes sound thinking, good laws, humane institutions, wise 
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marriages, and a high tone of morality, public and private ; and its 
ultimate result should be in peopling the whole earth with well- 
descended, well-trained, pure-minded, generous, and prosperous so- 
cieties of men and women. Now, although Emerson has pointedly 
avoided a system, it is not the less true that all the elements we 
have mentioned are steadily held up before the reader. This being 
the grand aim of philosophy, Emerson has a rightful place among 
the benefactors as well as among the lights of the age. His first 
work (as it stands in his volumes) is entitled “Nature”; and it 
contains, besides its grand and pregnant introduction, “ Commod- 
ity” (material advantage), “ Beauty,” “ Language,” “ Discipline,” 
“ Idealism,” “ Spirit,” and “ Prospects.” It came before men un- 
heralded, and, one might almost say, at first, unheeded. But what 
a challenge it was to the old world of thought and of men! He 
had turned his back on the past, and struck out a new course, 
across an untraveled ocean. The terms he used were his own. 
The curious, lucid, compact style was his own. Extreme parsi- 
mony was evident: never a werd too much; always the word 
chosen was the one inevitable word. In this small treatise are the 
germs, or rather the prophecies, of his future volumes. It seems 
like an original essence with a power and a flavor unknown before. 
Nothing that concerns man seems to have been omitted ; but the 
chief stress is laid upon the need of high ideals in life. Nature is 
shown not merely as a background or a theatre for man’s activi- 
ties, but as a source of beauty and strength, working with and for 
us, and always leading us to worship. 

As Emerson makes use of philosophy only vw benefit men, and 
passes it by when it leads to doubtful disputations, so, it must be 
admitted, he disregards the formal statement of dogmas and the 
prescriptive observances which constitute the popular notion of 
religion. We should not presume to supply his reasons except as 
far as they are apparent. But he seems to believe that the whole 
aim of religion should be to make men devout and moral ; and, as 
he regards the end only, he is indifferent toward the doctrines and 
ceremonies which have been associated with the simplicity of piety 
and good conduct. 

In all that concerns the sterling worth of character, right living, 
and wise thinking, this first treatise is of the utmost value, wholly 
apart from its rare beauty and imaginative power. Succeeding 
essays and larger works have developed and illustrated these primal 
ideas. Their whole force is given to raising man to higher levels— 
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to enlarging the scope of ideas—to the quickening of conscience— 
to the practice of the best wisdom in daily life—and to the foster- 
ing of the finer spiritual intuitions. Surely this is fruit. And it is 
not the less actual and tangible because its serene philosophy is 
wreathed with flowers and enlivened with song. 

There is a kind of fascination that is renewed and vivified when 
we turn over the volumes of early essays, merely from seeing the 
titles and head-lines. Each subject once had its season of profound 
interest, and has left its indelible record in the soul. The very 
indexes are finger-posts along the track of memory. History, self- 
reliance, compensation, spiritual laws, love, friendship, prudence, 
heroism, manners, gifts, character, poetry—these and many more 
are like the formulas of the chemist, and stand as symbols of re- 
membered delights. All of them contain the familiar, clear sen- 
tences, interspersed with the density of proverbs and the apt illus- 
trations from history ; and all are pervaded by the subtile aroma 
of poetry. If such weighty and practical thoughts do not make 
the world better, it is because they are not read. For, if a man 
should be imbued with this wisdom and guided by these lofty aims, 
he would be as nearly perfect as is permitted to mortals. 

Probably the most popular of Emerson’s works is “ Representa- 
tive Men,” a series of studies of character, finely contrasted and 
profoundly suggestive. Perhaps some of them are not wholly just. 
Something must be always allowed for the personal bias of a writer. 
There are some evident qualifications necessary to his estimate of 
Napoleon ; and, with regard to the place he claims for Swedenborg, 
we must modestly but strongly dissent. For mystics, as such, there 
is a surely waning respect. Swedenborg may have given a sublime 
system to the world, but for him in his supernatural aspect, and for 
Jakob Boehme, for Fox in his dreaming days, and for the hys- 
terical convulsionists who afflict themselves under certain ministra- 
tions of religion, there can not be a sentiment that rises much above 
pity. It is true, we are not all intellect. We have emotions, but 
it is the part of reason to control them ; they are not to control us: 
otherwise a wayward child, a savage, or a Southern negro at a 
camp-meeting, would be a better model for imitation than the mys- 
tic himself. 

One of these representative men is Montaigne. If there is any 
man whose manner has influenced our author, it is this first of per- 
sonal essayists. Centuries have passed without dimming his fame, 
and without diminishing his hold upon readers. Every scholar, 
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every well-read gentleman, knows that he must go through Mon- 
taigne at some time. But the great Frenchman was wholly differ- 
ent in nature and in purpose from our great New-Englander. He 
occupied himself with more mundane affairs, with stories of camps 
and courts, with ransacking the stores of the ancient classics, and 
with pleasant disquisitions on every-day affairs, including his school- 
days, his amours, and his morbid liver. The difference in the plane 
of thought is enormous, but the tone, it must be confessed, is often 
the same in the Yankee as in the Gascon. 

The article upon Goethe is one of the author’s most finished 
works. The style is marvelously perfect ; the opening sentences 
are clear and bright as mountain-brooks. To any one of mature 
age and reasonable cultivation, who should be in doubt as to the 
merits and as to the charm of Emerson, this would afford a happy 
solution. 

“English Traits” is the title of one of the dest of Emerson’s 
works. We say the best, because it concerns the island which is 
the center of thought and affection for all English-speaking people, 
and because it has a delightful mixture of shrewd observation and 
pungent comment. Many eyes have looked upon the men and man- 
ners, the works and institutions, of the British Isles, but none with 
such a fatal certainty of vision. Under the heads of “ Race,” 
“ Ability,” “ Manners,” ‘“ Character,” “ Wealth,” “ Aristocracy,” 
“Universities,” “ Religion,” “ Literature,” and a few others, he has 
made almost a chemical analysis of the constituents of the body 
politic. The book is England dissolved in ink. In most books of 
travel the writer is disagreeably in the foreground ; he will not get 
himself out of the way, that we may see the landscape or the people. 
There is nothing of this in the “ English Traits.” There are only 
observations and results. Without wasting time in superlatives, 
we may say that this is such a summary of the origin, development, 
institutions, and social traits of England, as was never made before 
of that country, or of any country. We have sketches of Words- 
worth and Coleridge that are as strong and literal as the pictures 
of Holbein ; aiso delightful interviews with Carlyle and Landor. 
Coleridge makes a rather poor figure—“a short and stout old man, 
leaning on a cane,” and with not much to say except with regard 
to his detestation of Unitarians. Wordsworth appears in a desper- 
ately prosy vein. He shows narrowness, pique, envy, and other be- 
littling traits. Emerson’s estimate of his poetry is high ; his view 
of the man is not ennobling. Readers who have seen Maclise’s 
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outline portrait of the great man, as he sits pensively and mild- 
eyed, with an unsubstantial body, thin legs, shrunken cheeks, and a 
noble dome of head, will never forget the impression. Maclise’s 
sketch is called a caricature ; it seems rather a likeness of a poet in 
a humdrum mood, showing the soul in a kind of limp undress. 
The intellectual crown seems top-heavy for want of fleshly support. 
There is evidently something behind the dreamy eyes ; but a feeble 
irresolution in the lines of the mouth seems to render the spiritual 
power abortive. This masterly portrait and our author’s uncon- 
sciously satirical description precisely complement each other. 

The chapter upon “ Literature ” in the “ English Traits ” is brief, 
but full of thought and of the materials for thought. His aspiring 
Platonism dictates the choice of his favorites, yet he has a word 
also for the sturdy and manly realistic writers. He is perhaps a 
little too positive to do justice to natures and faculties alien to his 
own, and we read with some regret his sweeping condemnation of 
authors of known ability and worth. Pope was as far as possible 
from an ideal or imaginative poet, but Emerson’s gibe seems quite 
unworthy. The author of the “ Essay on Man” and of “The Uni- 
versal Prayer” is not simply the poet to make couplets “fit to 
put roand frosted cake.” Chaucer, too, is something more than 
‘a hard painter” of contemporary manners. And Southey, who 
was a scholar, and a man of sentiment and sensibility, deserves, so 
we must think, a different recognition. “He pestered me with 
Southey,” says our author of Landor; “but who is Southey?” 
These are drawbacks, to be sure, but they are characteristic, and 
one would not spare even a single damnatory phrase. 

Literature still remains greater than any one man ; no critic has 
mastered even a section of it. Witness the brilliant and all-accom- 
plished Taine and his scant estimates of English genius. Witness 
the compendiums and handbooks. 

That the “ English Traits” was not popular in England is not 
remarkable. The time for a just appreciation by Englishmen of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and throned bishops has not come. The 
noble of thirty descents does not relish the name of “ filthy thieves” 
as applied to the followers of William the Norman. The church- 
man, who is dumb when the Thirty-nine Articles are called in ques- 
tion, does not like being compared to a box-turtle. 

Among Emerson’s essays written in his prime are those grouped 
under the general title of “The Conduct of Life.” The last of 
these, “ Illusions,” appeared in the first number of “The Atlantic 
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Monthly,” November, 1857. Another brilliant volume appeared in 
1870, entitled “ Society and Solitude.” The last of the series, if we 
mistake not, “ Letters and Social Aims,” was published in 1875. If 
these three volumes have less spirit and a lighter tone, they are 
upon topics of more general interest, and are filled with apposite 
reminiscences from history and biography. The early essays have 
perhaps more weight of thought and more imagination, and show 
more lively impressions of natural objects. The later ones are full 
of practical wisdom and the best results of wide reading, and are 
more in the current of modern ideas. Each series has its own in- 
describable charm, Under every head is gathered a succession of 
profound or suggestive observations, apparently disconnected, yet 
in a line with the controlling thought. Nothing is more difficult 
than to give an account of such compositions ; they have no coun- 
terparts. The chief thing that remains in mind is the brilliancy 
that illuminates each field of thought by turns. When the electric 
light at Nantasket was directed across the harbor to the opposite 
Hingham shore, the silver track brightened every wave, made a 
ghost of every passing vessel, rimmed the cedar-tufted hills, and 
was reflected back from the far-off clusters of seaside villas. In 
reading Emerson, the images, thoughts, and feelings rise into view ; 
the light of his genius falls upon them, and there is a track of ra- 
diance to the verge of the horizon. 

There is no short way to an understanding of this. The reader 
must learn the secret for himself. One can not give the substance 
of a proverb, being all substance ; nor a lamina of diamond, the 
gem being inseparable without destruction. These thoughts are 
primal types. Of the odor of rose we simply say it is rose. 

We had intended to make a brief collection of striking sen- 
tences. Two came to mind. The first was this: “It makes a 
great difference in the force of any sentence whether there be a 
man behind it or no.” This was the other: “The democrat is a 
young conservative ; the conservative is an old democrat. The 
aristocrat is the democrat ripe and gone to seed.” Then the selec- 
tion became as bewildering as the choice of sticks in a thicket ; all 
was proverb, and the collection had to be abandoned. 

One of the early and vulgar notions about Emerson has well- 
nigh disappeared : we refer to the alleged obscurity of style and 
the enigmatic character of his sentences. It is true that Emerson 
does not write so that “he who runs may read” ; neither did Bacon, 
nor Hume, nor Pascal. There is no difficulty in Emerson’s style, for 
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that is crystal clear in meaning ; the obstacle to rapid or careless 
reading is the weight of thought. Coleridge tells a story of a little 
girl in Germany who was in the habit of assisting him in reading 
the language. Looking over his shoulder one day, and finding him 
occupied with the “Critique of Pure Reason,” she exclaimed with 
charming naiveté: “ Why, Mr. Coleridge, do you read Kant? JZ 
can’t understand Kant ! ” 

Emerson, like Carlyle, was at first strongly affected by the in- 
tellect of modern Germany, chiefly by Goethe and Richter. In his 
perverse fashion of utterance, in his whims, his grim humor, and 
especially in his crabbed diction, Richter is the descendant of Rabe- 
lais, though a fairer and cleaner soul. The “Sartor Resartus” is 
purely Rabelaisian and Jean-Paulesque ; as its sentences—given to 
“yawing, not minding the helm, and going stern-foremost ”—and 
its grotesque and malodorous names, such as Smelfungus and 
Teufelsdrickh, fully attest. Carlyle delved in this German field 
long enough to be strongly influenced in his own style ; and his 
early sentences were as unmistakable as the whimsicalities of Sterne 
(another of Rabelais’s offspring). But “the crooked” has been 
“made straight, and the rough places plain.” The stream of Eng- 
lish flows through Carlyle’s maturer works with an equable, broad, 
and magnificent current. In his articles on Burns and Voltaire the 
old strength is visible ; but the saturnine humor and the droll epi- 
thets are left out, and the sentences no longer startle us with acro- 
batie poses. 

There was a mild Teutonic flavor in Emerson’s early style ; and, 
as the traits of German thought were then more noticeable than 
now, the unreflecting public at once accused our philosopher of 
being an imitator of Carlyle. The statement was absurd, because 
the native qualities of the two men have always been diverse. 
There was never any similarity between Carlyle and Emerson ex- 
cept in regard to acuteness, honesty, and fearlessness. If there was 
at one time observable in their writing the influence of the same 
German masters, there has since been a growing divergence. They 
have been occupied with widely different themes, and have gone 
on, each in his own way. The one has produced essays and poems, 
dealing mostly with abstract ideas ; the other has written voluminous 
histories, biographies, and reviews. The one crystallizes thought 
into proverbs ; the other can be downright when he will, but often 
indulges in long periods, connected, oratorical, and rising to climaxes. 
Carlyle has more energy, Emerson more insight. Carlyle is planted 
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upon the actual, in the domain of the understanding ; Emerson soars 
on the wings of imagination. Carlyle portrays kings, soldiers, and 
statesmen, with hard outlines and abundant detail ; Emerson shows 
us the souls of poets, prophets, and philosophers, and conveys their 
wisdom and love. The history of a German prince, half robber and 
all tyrant, may not interest future ages; but the “Essays on 
Nature” are a part of the permanent treasures of thinking men, 
like the “ Phado ” of Plato, and the “ Essays” of Lord Bacon. 

The poetry of Emerson is separated from his prose by a narrow 
and sometimes imperceptible line. Quoting once more his own sen- 
tence, we see that the pursuit of “a truth which is beauty ” and of 
“a beauty which is truth” are often two modes of describing the 
same process. As his philosophy is often conveyed in highly figu- 
rative language and illumined by flashes from the imagination, so 
his verse, though full of the vital characteristics of poetry, has 
always a philosophic tone and aim. 

The elements that would have made Emerson a poet, skilled in 
more varied strains, and able to touch the hearts of all men, are 
comparatively few, and are often shared by natures greatly inferior 
to his. The sense of comedy and the feeling of jollity seem want- 
ing ; his pleasure is of a high, placid quality. Though there is no 
gloom, yet there is not a laugh, nor scarcely a smile, in all that he 
has written—so much, perhaps, for having had seven ancestors in 
black cloth. There are no hymns to Bacchus or Venus. With this 
calm-eyed man one would think there had never been a hurried 
heart-beat. There is no trace of love’s volcanic fires, not even the 
ashes or cinders of an extinct passion. He almost comes within 
Luther’s malediction— 


“ Who loves not woman, wine, and song,” etc. 


All the great poets have been furious lovers, and the world is un- 
willing to call him poet who has not at some time put his soul into 
a love-story like Coleridge’s “Genevieve.” And, truly, it sets one 
thinking how it is that he whom love has never inspired, nor wine 
‘ warmed, nor passion tempted—who neither laughs at men nor with 
them—who makes an abstraction of religion, and to whom all crea- 
tures are as pawns upon the world’s chessboard—how such a man, 
with the residue of nature and of human nature, can be a great 
poet, as Emerson undoubtedly is. Three or four elements are 
clearly his: a‘soul sensitive to beauty, an instinctive perception of 
human nature, the power of comparison and analogy, and the force 
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of imagination. The term imagination is so belittled and mis- 
applied in superficial criticism that one hesitates to use it without 
some phrase to indicate its quality. For instance, people speak of 
the pretty conceits of “The Culprit Fay” as displaying “ imagi- 
nation,” as if that were some finery put on, and not the very soul 
of the thought. In this great quality Emerson is probably first of 
living men ; certainly no one but Tennyson can dispute the claim. 
“Each and All” is a series of pictures that display imaginative 
power, placing the poet and the reader in the scene as sketched. 
The lines are too familiar to be quoted anew : 


“ Little thinks in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down,” etc., ete. 


t wea imagination that added to the flight of the Humble-Bee 
over beds of wild flowers— 


“* All was picture as he passed.” 


It was imagination that inspired the thought— 


“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


“The Chartist’s Complaint ” is pure imagination, and a sure test of 
the power of appreciation in a reader. 

On a much higher key is “ The Problem,” an imaginative poem, 
wholly grand, and at times sublime. The lines seem fated—done 
by a stroke of creation ; not wrought in detail, but spoken into be- 
ing. Emerson himself has said that Wordsworth’s “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality” is the high-water mark of poetry in 
this century ; and the judgment is just, unless “ The Problem” be 
the greater. And it is our judgment that this poem, as a whole, 
has more depth of thought, imaginative insight, and power of ex- 
pression, than any since the time of Milton. The volume of Emer- 
son’s poems seems to open at this place of its own accord, and the 
thrilling lines have been so often read that they seem to have always 
existed. We must quote a few, no matter how familiar : 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
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Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone; 
And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England's abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye; 
For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


In this poem we see Emerson’s belief that the divine influences 
neither began with Moses nor ended with Jesus; that all sincere 
prayer and praise are inspired ; and that— 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


By far the greater number of his poems are upon the sights and 
sounds of the world of nature. The poem called “ May-Day ” is 
full of the fluttering of sparrows, the raucous cry of wild geese, 
the piping of robins and blackbirds. We see the tide of heat roll- 
ing northward, and the flushing of maples and oaks. Pines and 
birches breathe their fragrance, flowers peep out from among dead 
leaves, and life returns to every nook of field and forest. The 
charm of this poem is like that of nature itself. It is sweet and 
fresh, but mobile and restless, full of surprises, and with unex- 
pected changes of key. The measure is short and fitful, not to be 
scanned by pedagogues. Impulse rules, as in the soul of a bird 
while he sings, tilting on the tip of a bough. As the poem stands, 
it is a type of a lovely wild country, unspoiled by man, with lonely 
lakes and plashing brooks, with majestic growths and the luxuriance 
of ferns, mosses, and flowers, the air vocal with birds, and every 
leafy fastness peopled with the bright-eyed and shy favorites of 
nature. If it were made methodical in rhyme and rhythn, it might 
perhaps be turned into a dull pleasure-ground, as bare of nature and 
of romance as a city square. 

But Emerson knows also the hollowness of society, and has 
touched the vices of pride and insincerity with a wand like Shake- 
speare’s. In his “Good-by” there is a solid energy of reproba- 
tion which the poor and unfashionable will always admire : 
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“ Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face ; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 
To supple office, low and high; 
To crowded halls, to court and street ; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 
To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good-by, proud world! I’m going home.” 


Our poet is also so terse in expression that his thoughts might 
be selected out and printed as epigrams. Multitudes of these are 
floating in the memories of man. In his sad “ Terminus” we have 
a line that Milton might have written : 


“ Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” 
Notice the power of this quatrain : 


“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’” 


The poem entitled “Brahma,” too hastily ridiculed at first, is 
only a compact rendering of the leading ideas of the Hindoo my- 
thology ; but it is a rendering that no other living man could have 
made. Another striking poem is the “ Boston Hymn,” written for 
the Day of Emancipation. The overthrow of slavery was a gigan- 
tic fact—an event of greater importance than any in our history ; 
and the poet has celebrated it in stanzas rough and impressive as 
Stonehenge. Here are a few: 


“God said, I am tired of Kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


“T will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 
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“O North! give him beauty for rags, 

And honor, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 

With Freedom's image and name.” 












In “ Monadnock,” a bold and irregular but most forcible rhapso- 
dy, occur many nervous lines. We have room only for these (the 
mountain speaks) : 




























“. ... L await the bard and sage 
Who in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 
Shall string Monadnock like a bead. 
Comes that cheerful troubadour, 
This mound shall throb his face before, 
As when, with inward fires and pain, 
It rose a bubble from the plain.” 


But it is time to stop quotation. If there were space a volume 
could be filled. The poems are full of texts and mottoes for dis- 
course ; they form a treasury which future generations will pore 
over. Posterity will envy those who had the fortune to live in 
daily sight of his gracious features, and within the sound of his 
noble voice. 

Every original genius presents a new phase to the world ; and 
the verse-maker who never attempted an epic, nor a song, nor an 
idyl of human passion, and who used no variety of meters, and no 
prettiness of phrase, will come to be regarded as one of the great 
poets of the century. Both as poet and as philosopher the fame of 
Emerson is secure ; and, if the theory of human progression does 
not prove a delusion, his fame must continue to grow as the years 
roll on. His character will add to his fame, or rather will become 
a part of it; for a purer and nobler nature has seldom existed. 
He has had the reverence and love of all who have known him, and 
his “Terminus” will be read with mourning in all nations of men. 





Francis H. UnpEerwoop. 

















THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL. 


More than twelve years have elapsed since the traditional faith 
of the American people in what is vaguely known, but vigorously 
clung to, as the “ Monroe doctrine” was last invoked, and invoked 
with signal success, by the American Government, to sustain it in 
carrying out an important measure of foreign policy. Now that 
once again the “ Monroe doctrine” has become the theme of poli- 
ticians and of the press, it is of importance, not only that the 
origin and the true significance of this doctrine should be clearly 
and calmly set before the public mind, but also that the history of 
its previous applications to the practical policy of the United States 
should be briefly and yet sufficiently recited. 

It has unfortunately grown almost into a mental habit with the 
American people to look at every question which comes under de- 
bate before them in a Presidential year from the point of view of 
its possible or probable relation to the aims and aspirations, either 
of individual candidates for the Presidency, or of one or another 
great party in the republic. This is, no doubt, an inevitable inci- 
dent of popular government in all countries, and it marks, though 
not perhaps so deeply in the one case as in the other, the course of 
political history in England as well as in the United States. In 
both countries it is a thing to be deplored, especially in its influence 
upon the popular apprehension of questions affecting the foreign 
policy of the national Government. In the case now before us, 
for example, a very cursory glance at the general tenor of the dis- 
cussions which have been provoked in the daily press by the mes- 
sage of President Hayes to Congress touching the projects of M. 
de. Lesseps on the Isthmus of Panama, and by the resolutions con- 
cerning these projects which on one or the other political side of 
either House have been introduced into both chambers of Congress, 
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suffices to show that the wide and permanent national aspects of 
the issues raised in that message and in these resolutions have so 
far attracted much less attention than the possible advantages to be 
secured to one political party or to another by the affirmation of 
or by the refusal to affirm the “ Monroe doctrine.” As was to be 
expected, it seldom occurs to the disputants on either side to repre- 
sent clearly to themselves or to their readers precisely what this 
“ Monroe doctrine” may be, which they so eagerly endorse in some 
cases and in other cases so angrily denounce. It is fought over, in 
fact, quite as hotly and quite as blindly in America as the legendary 
will of Peter the Great in Russia. Yet there can be no doubt that, 
whether understood or misunderstood, the Monroe doctrine really, 
and not inaccurately, represents to observing foreign statesmen a 
deep, ineradicable, and most formidable instinct in the character of 
the American people, just as the legendary will of Peter the Great 
represents to observing foreign statesmen a deep, ineradicable, and 
most formidable instinct in the character of the Russian people. 

It matters little whether the inspired despot who first thrust 
forward the power of the Muscovites, like a lance-head of Asia 
into the flank of Europe, did or did not bid his descendants aim 
steadily and unshrinkingly at the control of the Bosporus and the 
possession of the great world-capital of Constantine. From the 
moment that the millions of the Russian race came together into a 
common consciousness of their nationality, a law higher than the 
will of any Czar made this the inevitable aim, not of a dynasty, but 
of a race. In like manner, it is of slight consequence to inquire 
what the specific aim of President Monroe may have been when he 
introduced into his message to Congress, of December 2, 1823, the 
declarations which have since been known under the name of the 
“Monroe doctrine.” From the moment when the American States, 
united into a single nation, got possession of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, it became a law of their national growth that they should 
repel every attempt, under any form whatever made, to introduce 
a controlling European influence over any portion of that great 
American Mediterranean into which the Mississippi pours the gath- 
ered waters of the great West. 

As a matter of historical fact there is little doubt that Presi- 
dent Monroe himself but partially appreciated the force and scope 
of his own declarations. He was not a man of great abilities, and, 
as is clearly apparent from his book (which General Washington 
contemptuously called his “ voluminous work”) on the “Conduct 
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of the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the United States,” he 
was a thorough partisan, and really quite incapable of rising above 
the level of immediate partisan motives, either in deciding upon his 
own political course or in forming a judgment as to the political 
course of other men. His famous declarations were imposed upon 
him by the course of events in Europe and by the superior will of 
his Secretary of State. 

After the Congress of Verona, in 1822, the Legitimist Govern- 
ment of France, in close alliance with the absolute Government of 
Austria, undertook to organize an effective crusade for the suppres- 
sion of what the “friends of order” regarded as a recrudescence of 
the destructive revolutionary ideas of 1789 throughout Europe and 
the dependencies of Europe. The armies of Austria were marched 
into Italy to put down the Liberal movements in Piedmont and in 
Naples. The armies of France, under the Duke of Angouléme, 
were marched into Spain in the spring of 1823, to reéstablish the 
tyranny of Ferdinand VII. Great efforts were made to seduce 
England into the projects of the alliance, and offers were even con- 
veyed to the Court of St. James of an eventual codperation of the 
Continental powers with Great Britain to curb first and then to 
crush the rising power of those revolted British colonies in the 
West, which, as the United States of America, had already extend- 
ed their dominion far beyond the limits recognized by the treaties 
of 1783, and which were making serious inroads all over the world 
upon the mercantile predominance of Great Britain after inflicting, 
in the war of 1812~15, a by no means unimportant blow upon her 
naval prestige. 

Had these offers not carried with them a necessity on the part 
of Great Britain of acquiescing in the steps which the allies pro- 
posed to take for reéstablishing the American empire of Spain, 
then already shaken to pieces by the revolutionary movements 
which, beginning in South America with the establishment of 
Joseph Bonaparte at Madrid, had extended to Mexico, it is by no 
means certain that the Government of George IV. might not have 
lent a listening ear to them. George Canning, then really at the 
head of the Cabinet, though nominally but Foreign Secretary, 
shared the alarm and disgust of the extreme Tories at the agitation 
for Parliamentary reform, and certainly regarded the democratic 
institutions of the United States with extreme aversion. But, in 
the liberated countries of Spanish America, England had found a 
new market from which for centuries she had been shut out by the 
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jealous policy of Spain. It was an epoch of colonial stock-gambling 
in London in the bonds of the Spanish-American states, and in 
enterprises of all kinds within the area of what had been the 
secluded and inaccessible domain of Castile and Leon in the New 
World. 

Apart from ali other considerations, the commercial importance to 
England of the independence of Spanish America determined the 
British Foreign Secretary to throw the whole weight of British power 
and British influence against the successful reéstablishment in the 
New World of that exclusive policy under which, for three centuries, 
Spain had closed the ports of either ocean from the Gulf of Mexico +o 
Cape Horn against the traffic of the world. To this end Mr. Canning 
sought interviews with the then American Minister in England, Mr. 
Rush, of Pennsylvania, an amiable and intelligent man, and, com- 
municating to him so much of what was going on between his own 
Cabinet and those of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, as 
seemed to him well fitted to awaken the fears of the American peo- 
ple, urged him to promote some demonstration on the part of the 
American Government which might give the Continental powers 
reason to expect active opposition from the United States in the 
execution of their designs upon Mexico, New Granada, and the 
other Spanish-American states. 

There was little or nothing in the attitude of revolutionary 
Spanish America toward the United States to suggest to an Ameri- 
can Minister such a demonstration in their favor. Independent 
Mexico, under Iturbide, had shown no friendly regard for the 
United States. On the contrary, indeed, it was well known to the 
American Government of that day that the Mexicans regarded the 
cession both of Louisiaria and of Florida to the United States as 
invalid acts, and that one of the projects of Iturbide, during his 
brief tenure of the imperial power in Mexico, had been to organize 
a serious demand upon the United States for the surrender to the 
Mexican Empire of the whole coast of the Mexican Gulf, from 
what is now the frontier of the State of Texas to the capes of 
Florida. 

These are strange things to think of now, but jt is necessary to 
bear them in mind when dealing with a question which, like this of 
the Monroe doctrine, goes down to the roots of our national being as 
a great power, and touches all the essential and enduring conditions 
of that being. "Twenty years had barely passed away, at the time 
of which we are speaking, since the navigation of the Mississippi 
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had been obstructed by Spanish forts, and Spanish intrigues had 
been carried on with the Indians of what is now the valley of the 
great West, and American settlers maltreated within the territory 
of what are now the American States of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
by Spanish officers. A Senator of the United States had been 
found guilty of carrying on treasonable negotiations with English 
agents against the possessions of Spain. The cession of Florida to 
the United States by Spain, in 1821, was regarded, as we have said, 
with extreme anger by the Mexicans. There was nothing in the 
immediate past, therefore, and little in the apparent immediate 
future of the Spanish-American countries to prepossess the United 
States in favor of a policy intended chiefly to consolidate and de- 
velop the power of those countries. But it concerned the United 
States considerably that the commerce of these countries should not 
again be monopolized by Spain ; for American goods and the Ameri- 
can flag were then more widely known both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts of Spanish America than they are to-day ; and it con- 
cerned the United States still more deeply to prevent the transfer 
to the New World of the mighty struggle between the arbitrary 
and the popular systems of government by which Europe had so 
long been convulsed. 

When, therefore, Mr. Rush communicated to the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Quincy Adams, the substance of the 
conversations had by him with Mr. Canning, Mr. Adams at once 
saw in them, what neither Mr. Rush nor President Monroe seems 
to have seen, an opportunity not to be trifled with for notifving, 
not the Holy Alliance of the Continent alone, but Great Britain 
herself and the new Spanish-American states as well, that the sys- 
tem of the United States Government had been formed not for 
greatness only but for growth, and that the ages of European ad- 
venture in the New World had come to an end. It was with some 
difficulty that Mr. Adams brought the chief of his Government up 
to the point of taking the firm and advanced position upon which 
his own ardent and determined nature had instantly seized. Mr. 
Monroe saw clearly enough that the views which Mr. Adams had 
formulated and which he was asked to incorporate with his annual 
message, were by no means likely to gratify the British Minister. 
He dreaded the possible complications to result from giving ex- 
pression to them, and he was anxious and uncertain as to the sup- 
port which would be given him, particularly by the adherents of a 
great man then foremost among the rising public characters of the 
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Union, without whose support he knew that nothing could be done 
with the most vigorous and popular elements in the country. As to 
this last point, he was soon reassured by the emphatic declarations 
which General Jackson made, both in public and in private, of his 
perfect readiness to draw his sword, if need be, in maintenance of 
the positions assumed by the Secretary of State. His hesitation on 
other grounds was overborne by the impetuous earnestness of his 
high-spirited Minister, and he finally adopted as his own the declara- 
tions prepared for him by Mr. Adams. 

The sum of the suggestions made by Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush 
is conveyed in the artful question put by him to the American en- 
voy: “Are the great political and commercial interests which hang 
upon the destinies of the New World to be canvassed and adjusted 
in Europe without the coéperation or even the knowledge of the 
United States?” It was the expectation of Mr. Canning that, in 
response to this question, the American Government would come 
forward with a declaration of its views which would put it in the 
attitude of an ally of Great Britain, codperating with that power, 
and of course under the leadership of that power, in the councils of 
the great states of Europe upon questions affecting “the political 
and commercial interests” of the Western Continent. By the 
events of 1815, it must be remembered, and through the policy 
adopted after the Peace of Vienna by the great Continental states, 
England had become isolated as a constitutional monarchy in 
Europe. It was the weight added to English influence in Europe, 
and not at all the new importance given to the United States, that 
Mr. Canning had in his mind when, after the receipt of the message 
of President Monroe in Europe, he uttered the famous boast in the 
House of Commons that he had called a New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old. For him, and for all who saw 
England as the foremost country in the present and future of the 
concert of nations, that was the sole worthy and real significance of 
the “ Monroe doctrine.” Far otherwise was it with the great Ameri- 
can author of the “ Monroe doctrine” ! 

Mr. Adams thoroughly and always throughout his long life ap- 
preciated the absolute incompatibility of European, and especially 
of English, influence with American greatness and growth in the 
New World. He was cognizant of the efforts made by England, at a 
very early period, in the movement which resulted in the separation 
of the Captaincy-General of Guatemala from the Spanish crown, to 
extend the English claims, founded upon a casual occupancy of the 
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Islands of San Andres and La Providencia, to the mainland of what 
are now the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica and to the 
territory of Veraguas. It was with an indirect reference (which 
was, however, perfectly well understood in London) to these efforts 
that, in a passage of the message of December 2, 1823, he induced 
Mr. Monroe to lay down, as touching the Anglo-Russian questions 
of our northwestern boundary, “the principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
future subjects for colonization by any European power.” No- 
thing could have less resembled the subsidiary assent to England’s 
European leadership in American questions, which Mr. Canning 
had hoped to extract from the United States Government through 
Mr. Rush, than this sweeping and cleaving declaration, and it is 
not surprising that it should have been received by Mr. Canning, 
as it was, with ill-concealed chagrin and vexation. 

This chagrin and vexation were not diminished by the skill with 
which Mr. Adams also contrived to insert in the very core of that 
specific declaration against the projects of the Holy Alliance, which 
Mr. Canning plumed himself before the Commons upon securing, a 
plain intimation of the purpose of the United States not to permit 
any further “political or commercial” control by any European 

wer of the destinies of the New World. 

/ After stating, in cool and measured terms, the differences exist- 
he between the political system of the allied powers in Europe 
and that of the United States, Mr. Monroe in his message was made 
by Mr. Adams to say: “ We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.X With existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments which have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have on great considerations and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition, for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any Bu- 
ropean power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.”"X 
In the words which we have here italicized, Mr. Adams gave Mr. 
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Canning to understand, as distinctly as comported with the proprie- 
ties of public intercourse between friendly states, that the United 
States were so far from any disposition to permit the “ political and 
commercial” interests of the new continent to be “canvassed and 
adjusted in Europe without the codperation or even the knowl- 
edge of the United States,” that any attempt at “canvassing and 
adjusting ” these interests in Europe would be regarded as a proof 
of hostile feeling toward the United States, whether made at Paris, 
at Vienna, at Berlin—or at London! 

In its origin and in its true significance, as we have seen, what 
we call the “Monroe doctrine” appears to be, and may be truly 
described as being, the Second Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence. If we judge the message of December 2, 1823, by the light , 
of what is generally known as the international law of Europe, it 
will be seen that it really secludes and segregates the Continent of 
America from the operation of that international law. It has, in- 
deed, been repeatedly denounced and protested against by able 
European writers on international law on this very ground. But it 
has been contended, also, and with much show of logic, by British 
writers, that the action of the States of Holland and of the French 
monarchy in forming an alliance with the revolted colonies of Great 
Britain was taken in violation of the principles and precedents of 
the international law of Europe ; and the truth is that, from the 
nature of human society itself, the formation of any new and great 
power within the circle of an existing family of nations always im- 
plies and brings about great and radical changes in the essentially 
conventional system of international law. We have been witness- 
ing the evidence of this, from year to year, in the condition of 
Europe ever since the formation of the great and united German 
Empire in 1870. \ 

In the New World, as in the Old World, international law must 
mean and can only mean a general system under which the weaker 
states included in it are enabled to live on terms of peace and 
reasonable equity in their relations with the stronger states. For 
Europe international law, therefore, means the principles and lines 
of general policy agreed upon tacitly or explicitly, as the case 
may be, between the greater European powers from time to time. 
For America, where there now exists, and in the nature of the 
case must for a long time to come continue to exist, but one great 
power, the United States, international law means, and must con- 
tinue to mean, the system under which the United States, while pro- 
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tecting their own interests and securing their own development, can 
find it possible to live on terms of peace and reasonable equity with 
the weaker American states. In the Monroe doctrine, Mr. Adams 
formulated for us the first full and deliberate expression of the fact 
that such a system must be based, first of all, upon the complete 
exclusion of the great powers of Europe from all interference, 
“political and commercial,” with the interests of the American Con- 
tinent. This does not mean that the United States are to monopo- 
lize the commerce of the American Continent, or to meddle with 
the domestic politics of the weaker states of the American Conti- 
nent. On the contrary, it means that, by keeping the interests and 
all the interests of the American Continent free from the domina- 
tion of European interests in any form, the United States will avert 
from the American Continent the perils of war inherent in those 
inevitable complications of one set of European interests with an- 
other set of European interests, which are to be looked for under a 
system constructed to be worked now by the joint action and again 
by the contradictory action of three or four or five great powers, as 
the case may be. 

On two important occasions, and on two important occasions 
only, since the publication of the Monroe doctrine, have its princi- 
ples been involved in any practical connection with the action of the 
United States. On the first of these occasions those principles were 
practically disregarded, with results to the disadvantageous and 
troublesome influence of which our whole subsequent diplomatic 
and commercial history bears witness. On the second of these oc- 
casions those principles were recognized and applied with results to 
the happy and beneficent influence of which our whole subsequent 
diplomatic and commercial history bears witness. 

In the year 1849 Mr. Hise, then Chargé d’ Affaires of the United 
States in Guatemala, signed a treaty with the Republic of Nicaragua, 
under which that republic granted to the United States an exclu- 
sive right of way across her territory for the purpose of connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by acanal. In this treaty the United 
States guaranteed to Nicaragua the protection of her whole ter- 
ritory, and assured Nicaragua of support in any war for its defense. 
It was well known at the time when this treaty was negotiated that 
Nicaragua had suffered an invasion of her territory by Great Britain 
under certain absurd pretensions founded upon an alleged conven- 
tion between Great Britain and an alleged King of the Mosquito 
Indians. There were rumors also in the air of an intention on the 
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part of certain factions in Nicaragua to seek foreign aid from law- 
less persons in the United States and elsewhere in stirring up do- 
mestic troubles in that country. From whatever point of view it 
may be regarded, it will be seen that the treaty negotiated by Mr. 
Hise was drawn up in substantial accordance with the principle 
acted upon by Mr. Adams and President Monroe in 1823. 

At the time when that treaty reached the United States, Mr. 
Clayton, of Delaware, was Secretary of State, and Lord Palmerston 
was Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Great Britain. Diséerning as 
he thought in this treaty a speck of coming difficulty with Great 
Britain, Mr. Clayton received it with something not unlike conster- 
nation. He sent for the then British Minister in Washington, Mr. 
Crampton (the same person whom a few years afterward it became 
the duty of another American Administration to dismiss peremp- 
torily from the country for his audacious and flagrant violations of 
our laws in connection with the Crimean war), and, laying the 
text of the Hise Treaty before him, expressed his entire opposition 
to that treaty, and incited Mr. Crampton to assure Lord Palmer- 
ston of his anxious desire to enter into joint arrangements with 
Great Britain for the adjustment of the canal question in the first 
place, and for the settlement of the claims of Nicaragua in the 
second place. Anything less in keeping both with the spirit and 
with the letter of the declarations made by Mr. Adams in 1823, 
than these extraordinary communications made by Mr. Clayton to 
Mr. Crampton, can not easily be imagined. It is painful for an 
American to recall this incident in our history, but the circum- 
stances of Mr. Clayton’s conversation with Mr. Crampton on this 
occasion are so instructive, and throw so clear a light on the fatal 
consequences already alluded to by us of looking at great questions 
of foreign policy only in their relations to the domestic strife of 
parties, that it is proper, if not pleasant, to set them down as they 
are recorded by the British interlocutor. 

On the 17th of September, 1849, Mr. Crampton wrote to his chief, 
Lord Palmerston, that Mr. Clayton had made a pathetic appeal to 
him on the ground of “the embarrassing situation ” in which the Hise 
Treaty had placed the United States Government. “‘ You know,’ he 
said’” (observe that this is a British envoy quoting the language 
used to him by the Secretary of State of the United States), “‘ that 
the Government have no majority in the Senate ; you know that 
the treaty will be called for by Congress; the substance of it, 
indeed, has already found its way into the newspapers. You are 
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aware of the opinion which, whether right or wrong, is generally 
entertained in this country of the claim of the Mosquito chief to 
any part of the territory claimed by Nicaragua ; and you can form 
an idea of the eagerness with which the party opposed to the Govy- 
ernment will avail themselves of the opportunity of either forcing us 
into a collision with Great Britain on this subject, or of making it 
appear that we have abandoned, through pusillanimity, great and 
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splendid advantages fairly secured to the country by treaty. 

A more humiliating picture than this was probably never pre- 
sented by the premier of one great country to the envoy of another. 
The consequences were precisely what they might have been ex- 
pected to be. Mr, Crampton at once replied that while he had no- 
thing to say about the Isthmus passage, he could offer no hope that 
“her Majesty’s Government would recede from the position taken 
by it in regard to the rights of the Mosquito King.” 

This was the beginning of the long and weary negotiations which 
were finally taken up by Sir Henry Bulwer, and which culminated 
(after a most skillful use by Sir Henry of the advantages given 
away at the outset so scandalously by Mr. Clayton to Great Britain) 
in the notorious Convention of April 19, 1850, known as the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, a treaty utterly inconsistent with the principles 
laid down by Mr. Adams and Mr. Monroe in 1823. What have 
been the results of this deplorable departure from the Monroe doc- 
trine? So far from insuring peace and order in the relations of the 
United States with Great Britain and with Central America, it con- 
tinued, until it was gradually dropped by the tacit consent of both 
powers into a semi-oblivion, to breed new quarrels and perils of war 
with each successive year. It led to the bombardment of Greytown 
by an American squadron, to chastise outrages upon American citi- 
zens perpetrated with the connivance of and at the direct instiga- 
tion of British officials, exercising an illegal authority. It has ham- 
pered and delayed ever since the solution of great commercial ques- 
tions, of grave importance to the welfare not only of the United 
States but of the Central American states; and its specter is now 
invoked to darken and disturb the settlement of the question of an 
Isthmian Canal on the only sound and stable basis on which that 
question ever can be settled, of an absolute and unchallenged Ameri- 
can protectorate in the interest of the innocent use and commerce 
of all civilized states! Contrast with this case the effectual asser- 
tion by Mr. Seward in 1867 of the principles of the Monroe doctrine 
in the matter of the French attempt to aid the Clerical and Conser- 
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vative party of Mexico to establish an empire in that country under 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. 

That a large party in Mexico, including many of the wealthiest 
and most reputable of its people, ardently desired the establishment 
of the throne of Maximilian is unquestionable. It is unquestionable, 
also, that during at least two years of his nominal reign the Em- 
peror Maximilian exercised a practically undisputed authority over 
a very great portion, and that the richest and most populous por- 
tion, of the Mexican territory. There is, indeed, no reason to sup- 
pose that his sway over the country might not have continued to 
this day, could he have secured the recognition of his government as 
a legal government by the Government of the United States. Why 
was that recognition refused? What justification can be found for 
our refusing it outside of the solid American groundwork of the 
“ Monroe doctrine”? Mr. Seward refused that recognition—incur- 
ring in the refusal, as he did, the constant peril of bringing on hos- 
tilities between this country, rocking in the midst of a great civil 
strife, and the then most powerful Government of Europe, the em- 
pire of Napoleon III.—on the one clear and definite ground that the 
United States can not and will not view the interposition, in the affairs 
of any of the countries on this continent, of any European power, 
for the purpose of oppressing them or “of otherwise controlling 
their destiny,” in any other light than as a sign of hostile feelings 
toward the American people. Not only this: Mr, Seward finally 
took active steps to compel the withdrawal from Mexico of the 
French army of occupation—an army sent there, as M. Michel Che- 
valier, speaking with the authority of a trusted counselor of the em- 
pire, did not hesitate, in 1864, to say and to print, expressly for the 
double purpose of “ reaffirming the position of Europe, shaken by 
the arrogance of the American democracy and wounded by acts 
perpetrated in the name of the Monroe doctrine, and of resuming 
for Europe the exercise of faculties which belong to her in the gen- 
eral interest of civilization, as well as in her own interest.” 

The French army of occupation was withdrawn from Mexico. 
The Monroe doctrine was asserted in all the breadth and depth of 
the principles which it represents and stands for. What have been 
the results of this assertion? Thirteen years of profound peace 
between the United States and the rest of the world. 

Can anything be more plain than the lesson read us by this rapid 
summary of the history of the Monroe doctrine in regard to the 
actual situation created by the schemes of M. de Lesseps? Is it not 
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perfectly obvious that nothing but a determination to escape, if 
possible, from the operation of the principles of the Monroe doc- 


trine can adequately explain the failure of M. de Lesseps and of | 


his coadjutors to begin their enterprise by seeking for it the 
recognition and by putting it under the direct protection of the/ 
United States? On what grounds can France or Great Britain 
or Germany claim a right to divide with the United States the 
duty of supervising and controlling, in the interests of all man- 
kind, a great ocean waterway which can not be constructed with- 
out making the protection of some great power or powers essential 
to the preservation of order along its line, and of the investments 
represented in it, and which, if constructed, must immediately and 
profoundly affect the political and commercial relations of the Pa- 
cific with the Atlantic territories of the American Union? If the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, as we have ascertained them in 
this rapid review of their history and their working, do not directly 
and forcibly apply to the question of an Isthmian Canal, as that 
question has of late been brought before us by M. de Lesseps, to 
what conceivable question connected with American affairs can 
those principles ever so apply ? 


x 











RECENT HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


1, History of the Norman Conquest. 
2. The Life of Gladstone. 
8. Lamartine and his Friends. 


I, 


Tue recent appearance of the index-volume of Dr. Edward A. 
Freeman’s “History of the Norman Conquest” is fit occasion for 
some further reference to the work itself, already recognized as the 
greatest historical achievement of modern times. In looking again 
through these five volumes—comprising not only the results of 
more than a quarter of a century of the most patient, conscientious, 
and laborious research, but the results of the subjection of these 
materials to the crystallizing effect of a comparative, deductive, and 
combinative faculty of the highest order—we are impressed with 
two things above the general sustained high excellence of the work. 
First, Dr. Freeman’s statesmanly conception of the importance to 
the world’s history of the events of the year 1066. Selecting the 
Norman Conquest as the center around which he aggregates all 
other great world-struggles for comparison—a comparison shown 
to be as legitimate as it is exceedingly interesting ; for instance, 
that of William the Conqueror with Theodoric the Goth, and also 
with the Crusader, Charles of Anjou ; so that his history actually 
comprises a history of all other great commotions in the world pre- 
vious to the Magna Charta—he shows with masterly skill the events 
of that year in their proper relations both to preceding and subse- 
quent history, clearly demonstrating that upon them alone hinges 
the otherwise enigmatical situation of England in her language, 
literature, art, and political constitution, in her whole relation within 
herself and with other powers to-day. And in this Dr. Freeman 
does not represent that the England found by the Normans was 
swept out of history and replaced by them, but the rather preserved 
with only a strong Norman infusion. As, for example, in the lan- 
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guage—“ It did not,” says Dr. Freeman, “abolish the English lan- 
guage, but it brought in a new language by its side which for a 
while supplanted it as the language of polite intercourse, and which 
did not yield to the reviving elder speech till it had affected it by 
the largest infusion that the vocabulary of one European tongue 
ever received from another.” As to the character and ultimate 
effects of the Norman Conquest, Dr. Freeman says: “ Normandy 
taught England to become a Continental power, she taught her to 
become the special rival of France, and, having done this, she gave 
up, as it were, her own separate being, and herself sank into a 
French province. . . . Strange as it may seem, the Norman Con- 
quest has in its results been the best preserver of the older life of 
England. . . . William can not, in view of universal history, claim 
to have left his impress on all time like Alexander, Cesar, Constan- 
tine, and Charles. His work, after all, was bounded by a single 
island and a small portion of the mainland, but, within that com- 
paratively narrow range, William wrought a work which, in one 
sense indeed, has been far more abiding than theirs. Of each of 
those lords of the world we may say that the influence of his work 
is eternal, but that his work has fallen to pieces ; but, within Wil- 
liam’s island-world in the empire where he could be at once king 
and Cesar, not only has the influence of his work been eternal, but 
his work itself abides. His work has been more lasting because in 
some sort less brilliant. Almost alone among conquerors, he con- 
quered neither to destroy nor to found, but to continue.” 

The other exceptional excellence in this work is that it does not, 
with the exception of the pivotal battle of Senlac, dwell on the pro- 
cesses of battles, the bloody details, nor upon the minutie of the 
peace negotiations, but deals with exceeding skill and interest with 
their larger effects in constitutional and ethnical history. The 
scene of the battle of Senlac was five times visited and carefully 
examined by Dr. Freeman, and the description of the battle, cover- 
ing nearly forty pages, is minute, exact, and grandly picturesque ; 
one turns from reading it with the feeling of having gazed upon a 
great painting of a battle—spear, plume, horse, rider, hill, slope, 
sky, even the very tumult and tremendous action caught into the 
colors by the divine touch of genius. It is a word-picture offering 
immortality to the artist who can reproduce it upon canvas, and 
suggests the inspired hand which painted “The Roll-Call.” To this 
admirable structure the last and index volume is like a trained cice- 
rone with whom we can make tour of the whole or any part with 
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quickness and certainty—a cicerone whose succinct and orderly 
exactness of information impresses us freshly with the philological 
interest as being almost if not quite equal to the historical interest 
of this majestic work. 

Il. 


To-pay, when it is clear that Mr. Gladstone—once more to the 
fore of English politics—will be Cesar aut nullus, it is interesting 
to recall these strong just words of a leading English journal on 
the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the Liberal leader- 
ship in March, 1878: “ When the impartial voice of posterity shall 
pronounce its final and abiding judgment upon the career of Mr. 
Gladstone, it will be a verdict which will write his name in the very 
highest place upon the roll of fame. And, when the moving inci- 

ents of that most noble and most beneficent life of struggle and 
labor are summed up, there will hardly be a brighter page than that 
which records the history of his efforts during the past two years.” 

Nothing could be more timely than a work which should give us, 
just at this present crisis in English affairs, a faithful representation 
of Mr. Gladstone as gentleman, Christian, statesman, scholar, and 
author. There was published in England last fall, just when the 
immediate dissolution of Parliament was expected, a book in two 
volumes entitled “The Life of Gladstone,” * by George Barnett 
Smith, which is now reproduced in Americat in one thick volume. 
In spite of all that can be said and has been said by Mr. Smith’s 
English and other critics concerning the difficulties in the way of 
writing a good biography of a man while he is still among us, there 
is, in the case of Mr. Gladstone, abundant material—without draw- 
ing on those private stores naturally reserved for posthumous trib- 
ute—which could be used with entire propriety for making a bio- 
graphical account of him a vivid and characteristic work. 

Mr. Smith, who is the author of a “Critical Biography of Shel- 
ley” and of a work entitled “ Poets and Novelists,” and has con- 
tributed critical and biographical articles to the “ Edinburgh,” 
“Fortnightly,” “ Macmillan,” and “Cornhill,” gives us in the pres- 
ent volume a greater bulk of facts, and very carefully chronological 
in their arrangement, about Mr. Gladstone and the years of Eng- 
lish politics in which he has played so prominent a part, than does 
any other single work. 


* Published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
+ Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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But the book provokes vexed laughter. We are promised biog- 
raphy and assured against polemics; yet, with the exception of four 
chapters out of the thirty, it is altogether polemical, and the whole 
it written in the spirit of what Americans would call a campaign 
document—at the very close of which we find this Parthian dart : 
“ When the public expenditure has risen from £71,000,000, or there- 
about, and a surplus in the late Premier’s time, to £85,000,000, and 
a deficit in that of his successors, the Liberals have a most potent 
argument with the electors.” 

Mr. Smith tells us that, though Gladstone “is without that high- 
est of all gifts, an absolutely informing genius (?), he has perhaps 
every endowment save that”; that “ Liverpool gave him his finan- 
cial talent and business aptitude, Eton his classical attainments, 
Oxford his moral fervor and religious spirit” (angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend us!) ; that “he has thrown a halo around the 
science of finance . . . has trodden every stage with success, and into 
every work he has undertaken has imported an earnestness,” ete. ; 
that his “tenacity of purpose, strength of will, power to grapple 
with opposing circumstances, breadth of mind which grasped the 
various aspects of a difficult problem at a glance, all these practical 
qualities are reflected in him from his father.” go, Mr. Gladstone 
started at zero, as a surface giving back the features of his sire, as 
a reservoir empty but most capacious, which Liverpool, Eton, and 
Oxford, made haste to fill, each after its kind. The father’s prac- 
tical quality appears in his “early discovery” that he had a smart 
boy, and in his “wise determination ” to send him to Eton, where, 
as we are next told, “the number of scholars is so great that proper 
supervision can not be given to them ; hence, laxity as regards the 
older boys, while the smaller and weaker are exposed without hope 
of redress to the tyranny of their superiors in years and strength,” 
and where also “no instruction is given in any branch of mathe- 
matical, physical, metaphysical, or moral science, nor in the evi- 
dence of Christianity.” Then follows a discussion on the system of 
fagging, leading us—as this is a biography of Gladstone—to darkly 
surmise that he may have done a good deal of it. Then we are led 
back to Eton to hear that “many of the finest men of the century 
have been educated there,” yet that “perhaps they can not be le- 
gitimately claimed as the product of Eton”; and that “ the curricu- 
lum is still strictly classical, though some secondary subjects such 
as French, German, and mathematics are taught.” Here are a style 
and a notion of things almost as wonderful as Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
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or Edward Dicey, or Sir Garnet Wolseley could afford! With the 
exception of such heavy gambolings among facts and deductions, 
the work plods on with a trudging gait through a mass of material 
good, varied, and sufficient for a work worthy of the timely theme. 
The first chapter, upon Mr. Gladstone’s ancestry, and the thirteenth, 
upon his “ Homeric Studies,” are very interesting and fairly well 
written, but the book in the main is asummary of England’s foreign 
and domestic policy, the budgets and Parliamentary and country ad- 
dresses from 1841 to 1879, and this tediousness is unrelieved by any 
skill in condensation or arrangement, or by any interesting deduc- 
tions. Over a hundred pages, nearly one fifth of the whole work, 
are occupied with the elaborate financial report, whereas the twenty- 
sixth chapter of nine pages, reviewing Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy, 
contains all that is essential to a fair understanding of his masterly 
financial improvements. The chapter on the Eastern Question is 
extremely superficial, and shows the author to be at this point, as 
elsewhere in the work, overwhelmed with theme and materials with 
which he is entirely unqualified to cope. The book is a tribute to 
Gladstone. So was the gold wreath of Turnerelli a tribute to Dis- 
raeli! If we have spoken with severity, it is because the excellence 
of the last chapter has shown us that we might have been spared 
the keen dissatisfaction which any good judge of English affairs 
must feel with the book as a whole, whether considered as history, 
biography, or polemics. He who, undertaking a subject of such 
imminent interest and importance, could write the last chapter in 
this book so incomparably better than all the rest, was under the 
most imperative obligation to resist any and all pressure which could 
lead to the production of so hurried, undiscriminating, and so dull a 
compilation concerning a man described in Reid’s celebrated “ Cabi- 
net Portraits” as “a mixture of Cromwell and Gambetta” ! 


Ill. 


In “Lamartine and his Friends,” published in France, in 1872, 
and just now excellently translated into English by Miss Odell, of 
Paris, no really new light is thrown upon Lamartine’s well-known 
public career. But the author, Henri de Lacretelle, himself a nov- 
elist, a poet of fine quality, the disciple and life-long close friend of 
the great Frenchman, gives us what is of deep interest and value, a 
picture of Lamartine at home among his friends, his vineyards, his 
birds, and his hounds. The story—a dlasé novel-reader would find 
it beguiling—has throughout the setting of exquisite natural sce- 
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nery, 2 background of life, insect, animal and human, making a kind 
of subdued orchestration, and in the midst is Lamartine, always in 
entire harmony with this bucolic beauty and retirement. Lacretelle 
was a little boy when he first saw Lamartine, who was sitting under 
a tree “in the garden at Bel-Air,” talking with the elder Lacretelle. 
The shy boy peeped at his hero through the slats of the blinds in 
his mother’s room, and saw Lamartine gently fondling his grey- 
hound, and then heard himself kindly spoken of between the two 
elders. In his account of their long association in after-years, La- 
cretelle makes no retouchings of this first impression which take 
from Lamartine this lovable character of the great, simple, gifted 
child, most at home, as children always are, in the open air. Indeed, 
Lacretelle claims for him that he had no pride ; that anything resem- 
bling arrogance or conceit was only apparent when in any sense he 
stood for others. When reproached by Lacretelle on one occasion, 
for his rudeness to “X——,” “I do not belong to myself,” said 
Lamartine. “If X—— had dined with me, all Europe would have 
said that I accepted the ministry. But I really like X ; let us 
go and see him.” Again, when, after the failure of the Republic, 
the Empire would have paid his debts, Lamartine, in spite of his 
terrible embarrassments, steadfastly refused, on the ground that in 
him the Republic should not lie down and lick the hand of the 
Empire. One thing that impresses us at every stage in Lacretelle’s 
story is the great and most rare good fortune Lamartine had in a 
home circle of friends who made instant part in all his moods, so 
that he could express the very flush and freshness of his thought, 
the sudden dominance of emotion, or yield to the most inexplicable 
caprice, without missing the sympathy or the understanding of his 
friends. He had that harmony in surroundings and association 
which Madame de Staél speaks of so movingly in “ Corinne ” as be- 
ing absolutely essential to a happy and true development of genius. 
His English wife, with her talents, intelligence, and refinement, made 
an admirable companion and a versatile helper for Lamartine. Her 
patience, energy, modesty, and devotion appear to have had a cer- 
tain both inspiring and concentrative effect upon Lamartine’s errant 
characteristics, which would hardly have been possible to a marriage 
relation less peaceful and firm. 

There was a lovable greatness of mind about Lamartine which 
made him willingly considerate of all shades of opinion ; and to the 
truths of other people, however opposed to that which was truth to 
him, and however severe in their bearing upon himself or his work, 
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he listened with amiable patience, and with a ductility to the criti- 
cisms of his literary work amounting almost to weakness, since it 
sometimes led him to alter what should have remained untouched. 
This trait alone must have been sufficient to give him an immeasu- 
rable personal effect, as the most sensitive amour propre needed no 
buckler against him, nor needed to provide him with one. It made 
it possible for all, who had the insight to be so, to be quite frank 
with him. On one occasion Ducuing met Madame Lamartine leav- 
ing her husband’s study in tears. After listening to Lamartine’s 
exclamations of flippant disparagement and ungracious praise of his 
wife, Ducuing said, “I do not know what the question was, but 
Madame Lamartine has cried, and I am sure you were in the wrong.” 
“Come and dine with us this evening,” was Lamartine’s gentle 
and sole reply. Ducuing came, and found husband and wife in per- 
fect harmony. At one of Lamartine’s breakfasts Lacretelle pére 
alluded with animated bitterness “to the Vandal who, in 1810, had 
sold the grand old stones (the Benedictine Abbey of Cluny) which 
even the Revolution had respected.” An embarrassment fell upon 
the little group at table, showing itself in whispers among the young 
ladies, smiles between the servants, and the lower drooping of the 
head of a venerable curé over his plate. 

Lamartine, whose habit was never to interrupt, broke into this 
eloquent philippic with unwonted dash, telling admirably the story 
of a visit he had once made in company with a Roman prince and 
his nieces to a monastery. The father-porter would not admit the 
nieces ; “his house was holy—nothing unclean could enter there.” 
So the uncleanness, in the shape of laughing, dark-eyed, high-born 
beauties, sat down on the outside steps till the gentlemen should 
come out. Within, Lamartine saw a young man writing upon the 
inspiring theme of priestly celibacy. The young monk rolled up 
his manuscript and became their escort, and at the outer portals 
came unexpectingly upon the pretty young countesses! They 
viciously poured out upon him the whole battery of blushes, smiles, 
gracious speeches, and coquettish glances, and, as he retired in violent 
discomfiture, “fragments of paper were falling behind him on the 
tiles—he was tearing to pieces his panegyric on celibacy!” After 
breakfast, Lacretelle pére asked Lamartine why, even if it had been 
ill-timed, he had not allowed him to finish what he had begun. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, my dear friend,” said Lamartine, 
pointing to the old curé, telling his breviary, “but there is the 
destroyer of Cluny !” 
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With such delicate, ready, witful adroitness, we have the con- 
trast of the tender but oddly asinine performance of Lamartine’s 
taking his wife and friends upon a long ride to dine under the 
willows in front of the farmhouse of Chateau-Tiers, there to be 
waited on by the Janette of his “ Mémoires,” now no longer the 
little maid whom he used to meet and make love to in the meadows 
at Milly, but a handsome gray-haired woman of fifty years, a farm- 
er’s wife and the mother of six fine sons ; who nevertheless, as she 
recognizes her childhood’s lover, has enough of sentiment left to 
blush and say oracularly, “It is a long time since the mignonette 
has faded.” 

It is hardly wonderful that Madame Lamartine should say, mean- 
ing perhaps very much: “Let us go and see the ruins. There is 
nothing more to be seen here.” Thereafter, Lamartine, with an 
ostrich-like notion of secrecy, takes out of the cart a bag of money, 
which every one is aware he had brought, and gives it to Janette 
to buy the conscription of her son, charging her to keep the matter 
secret from all, especially from Madame Lamartine! As we have 
seen, Lamartine told anecdotes and reminiscences admirably. Here 
is one of special interest, as Lacretelle repeats it: “ We were walk- 
ing in one of the little streets now obliterated, leading from the 
Hotel-de-Ville to Palais Royale. ‘Look down that passage,’ said 
Lamartine ; ‘I have witnessed an almost incredible scene there. I 
will tell it to you alone, but after I am dead you may publish it, for 
it is historical. I would never have spoken of it if Sainte-Bevve 
had not attached himself to the Empire, and if he did not insult the 
men of the Revolution every day. Remember this. It was in the 
first days of March, 1848, when I was drinking in great draughts of 
popularity, having just escaped the draught of hemlock. I was 
walking down the square. Everybody recognized me, saluted and 
followed me. Sainte-Beuve was passing, and, putting himself in 
front of the procession, took my arm. He was suspected of cleri- 
calism then, though, not long after, he went over to atheism. His 
monkish face displeased the crowd. I do not know whether he 
heard the murmurs or imagined them. He dragged me along. 
Night was falling. He pushed me into that passage to hide him- 
self. The people outside were crying ‘ Vive Lamartine !’ and ‘ Vive 
la République !’ but there were no menaces. Then I had the most 
lamentable spectacle. Sainte-Beuve, crazy with fear, almost knelt 
to me, crying: ‘Save me! You have made them lay down their 
arms!’ Yes, I have seen that grace of mind, that elegance of style, 
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that Athenian purist, kneeling on these slimy pavements! Joseph 
Delorme has kissed my hands !” 

Lamartine’s spontaneous expressions were epigrams. In answer 
to a friendly expostulation about his extravagant outlay for adver- 
tisements, he exclaimed : “ What would you have me do? God 
himself needs some one to ring the bells for him!” He wrote to his 
great friend, Dr. Pascal, who was ill, “Come and die at Mon- 
ceaux !” How could love say more or say less? He characterized 
the seventeenth century as an “interregnum of God. God spoke 
at that time only through two men, Rousseau and Voltaire. The 
devil reigned. Lucifer was Secretary of State.” 

Of Louis Blanc, Lamartine said: “I have never found a grain 
of ashes on the hearth of that sympathetic soul. None of my 
friends have aided me more than he in the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. Every word that he uttered was baptized in courage and 
conviction.” 

In his talks with Lacretelle we find many of the paradoxical 
subtilties which account for appreciations of him very different 
from Lacretelle’s. ‘I admire him and consider him a force in the 
democracy,” said Lamartine of M. Ledru-Rollin, “ but my sympa- 
thies are not with the radicals. I do not want always to go to the 
root of the matter and hinder the flowering.” 

When Lacretelle asked Lamartine how he came to leave litera- 
ture for politics, when he could not know that he would succeed, 
and might therefore have lost in both, Lamartine silently led Lacre- 
telle—they were walking—to where the peasants were chopping his 
beautiful trees from the side of the mountain. Knowing how deep- 
ly Lamartine must feel this sight, the peasants pretended to not 
notice him; but, when he had passed, they drew their pipes from 
their mouths, and cried, “ Vive la République!” “Now,” said La- 
martine, with a smile—“ now you see why I have gone into politics.” 

Of “Les Girondins” Lacretelle says: “I might almost say I 
saw Lamartine write it. He was preparing for the work, by visit- 
ing the country and the houses he was to depict ; collecting about 
him the survivors of that great epoch, as well as the letters and con- 
temporaneous newspapers. He went to the house of Madame Roland, 
near Ville-Franche ; to that of Charlotte Corday’s aunt, in Norman- 
dy ; to the cellars of Marat, and to Robespierre’s apartments in Rue 
Saint-Honoré, Paris. He conversed with Danton’s widow ; and an 
old friend of Fouquier-Tinville—for he had a few—came to give 
some information in regard to the procureur of the guillotine.” 
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And it was of this work that M. Ledru-Rollin exclaimed, “The 
greatest service that Lamartine has rendered to the public is, that 
one can now discuss Robespierre without being taken for an anthro- 
pophagus !” 

Debt was an element from which neither friendship nor money 
could extricate Lamartine. His notions of financial management 
kept him in a pitiable snarl of small and great torments. He bought 
off intruders with magnificent sums. He bought immense quanti- 
ties of wine on credit, and sold it at a loss for the sake of the ready 
money, the mere sight of which turned the wine creditors into com- 
fortably vague specters. Yet, when a national subscription was 
suggested—“I!” he exclaimed, “I hold out my hat for pennies? I 
would shoot myself first !” 

The cession to him, for a period of thirty years, of a quarter of 
the province beyond Syria, by the Sultan, in token of Turkish grati- 
tude for what he had said and written of Islamism, though it seemed 
a golden road out of all difficulty, sank, through Lamartine’s genius 
for mismanagement, into a comparative bagatelle. 

Madame de Lamartine’s receptions at Saint-Point, Monceaux, 
and Paris meant, of course, the gathering of the greatest men and 
women of the time—especially the receptions in Paris. Thither 
came Montalembert, Edgar Quinet, and Michelet ; loud-voiced Ma- 
dame Sophie Gay and her beautiful, brilliant daughter, Madame 
Emile de Girardin ; M. Circourt, of whom Lamartine said, “He is 
an Alexandrine library—I spend my life in studying his shelves 
and trying to decipher his papyrus”; Emile Deschamps, who 
shared with Balzac, Béranger, Lamennais, and Dumas, the honor 
of being shut out of the Academy. The fluctuations in the politi- 
cal moods of the actors in these scenes are as clearly and deli- 
cately rendered as the rest. The characterization of Léon Bruys 
d’Ouilly is very careful, and throws a charming light upon him and 
upon Lamartine in their singular association. These receptions 
covered a period of fifteen years. As after the monarchy the re- 
public, so after the nobles the people : patrician, political, artistic, 
and plebeian Europe thronged these historic rooms. But once 
the grand receptions over, and the great ones of the social and 
political world gone, Lamartine, at home again at Saint-Point or 
Monceaux, became the most simple and companionable of beings, 
rising early to write his poems, with his birds and dogs around him. 
His muse had robust nerves: the more noise and clatter, the faster 
and smoother the verses grew. After breakfast, off with his friends 
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for a ramble, full of happy talk, of thoughts large, humvrous, pithy, 
gracious ; after tea, keeping himself awake by “chasing the dogs 
through the rooms, searching for cigars in mysterious closets where 
there were valuable bank-notes, pages of poetry still more valuable, 
tobacco and Windsor soap, all heaped together in delightful confu- 
sion ”; and at last, with the letters of Madame de Sévigné or Voltaire, 
going away to his chamber, “candle in hand and followed by his 
white hound,” the rest soon going to bed also with dripping candles 
and laughing “ Good-nights,” “ proud in the consciousness that some- 
thing historical and beautiful was being prepared in the house ”— 
this is the Lamartine which Lacretelle’s loving and honorable trib- 
ute leaves with us—a memorable guest. 
AxEL GUSTAFSON. 











